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The Scribe 


David Hein 

Department of Religious Studies 
University of Virginia 

P.O. Box 6605 

Charlottesville, Virginia 22906 


Rethinking Honor 


Today’s college students are bored. The grand engagements of 
yesteryear—battling for civil rights, opposing the war in Indochina, 
rejecting oppressive institutions and lifestyles—have no vital succes- 
sors. One hardly knows whether causes are really lacking or whether 
undergraduates are simply no longer able to discern or willing to 
confront the needs of the world. But perhaps in quiet times like these 
a laid-back approach is called for, an antidote to apathy that is as 
modest as some of these students’ hopes: attention first of all not to 
great ends but to subtle means. Indeed it is possible that a shift in 
focus to how our ordinary business is conducted could eventuate in 
the most perdurable feats of social amelioration ever. 

The idea of an honor system is to focus students’ attention on the 
means to ends, to suggest that how we live and work is important; or, 
better, it is the expression of a community’s decision to act honorably 
or not at all. Mention the concept of honor to anyone today, though, 
and that person is liable to regard it as only a quaint notion, an 
archaism reeking, perhaps, of self-righteousness. And with good 
reason. A ‘‘gentleman’’ has been understood to be one who, simply 
by virtue of his nature as a true cavalier, was willing to sacrifice life 
itself before subjecting his sacred honor to even the simulacrum of 
taint. Today we find such a character supercilious and rather too 
precious for words. And yet his shadow lingers (regrettably) in some 
present-day honor systems, including the most famous one of them 
all at the University of Virginia. There, despite lack of pervasive 
student support, the system continues to permanently exclude con- 
victed offenders from the University community. These individuals 
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used to be ‘‘dismissed in disgrace and dishonor,’’ their ‘‘hopeless 
moral debasement’’ having been made manifest. More recently 
phrases like these, which were uttered a few decades ago in speeches 
about the honor system to entering students, have been consciously 
avoided—so much so as to underscore the fact that the implicit 
judgment remains: We have discovered someone in our midst who 
turned out not to be a gentleman after all. 

An honor system, properly conceived, is not the concrete repre- 
sentation of the wills of a collection of saints—our honest nature writ 
large. If it were it would be nothing else than a bizarre superfluity. It 
is instead the proclamation and legislation of the intentions of a 
community of persons united in mutual agreement to oppose those 
inclinations and strategies that they otherwise might give in to and 
adopt to further their individual ends. The members of groups that 
enact honor systems say: We are, all of us, liars, cheaters, thieves— 
but we want to live another way. We think we can, with others’ help. 
Inscribed on an arched entrance to Mr. Jefferson’s University are 
lines that read: 


THE WAY OF HONOR 
THE LIGHT OF TRUTH 
THE WILL TO WORK FOR MEN 


These three phrases may be seen as pointing to the reasons for joining 
with others in a covenant community rather than attempting to go it 
alone (*‘/ don’t plan on cheating but I’m sure not going to try and tell 
you what to do’’). In following the path of honor I need the support of 
others; their announced desires bolster my own commitment and help 
me to realize more in my college career than I would have if the only 
game in town had been solitary coping, the only rule that of getting 
through by the slickest means I could find. Further, truth can be 
sought in a respectable fashion without a student-governed system— 
proctors may ensure that; but while the integrity of my academic 
work might still be safeguarded the pursuit of knowledge would be 
less satisfying because it would take place not within a community of 
trust but within an atomized society of suspicion. And lastly, if anew 
way of seeing myself and my work leads to a slight glimpse as well of 
what it means to be an ‘‘authentic self,’” a self that retuses to be 
sucked in to the wholesale acquisition of worldly conventions of 
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success, then how can I privatize such a vision without undermining 
its worth? Surely there is a profound sense in which it is true that to be 
honorable is to be honorable in community. 

An honor system’s sanctions are appropriate when they follow 
from the anthropological picture I have limned above rather than 
from the older conception of the *‘gentleman.’’ The cavalier outlook, 
reminiscent of that of the man designated a Pharisee in Jesus’ parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican, itself leads to a base (if refined) 
understanding of community and a repugnant judgment: the good 
knights must routinely purify the band by means of the eviction and 
everlasting exclusion of miscreants. What in fact happens when 
anyone attempts to invoke such a relentless rule in this day and age is 
that, far from saving the community, the penalty’s presence only 
weakens its ties: students decline to accuse, panels fail to convict, 
and, in the absence of consistently applied justice, dishonorable acts 
increase and belief in the liveliness of the system and in the integrity 
of one’s fellows dwindles. (An honor zealot may single-mindedly 
and self-deceptively grasp at his ideal of justice to the point, ironical- 
ly, of trampling underfoot fundamental standards of decency and fair 
play. Young Jeremiah Beaumont manages his quest in just such a 
fashion in Robert Penn Warren’s World Enough and Time. In this 
novel Jeremiah tries to fulfill his noble ideals but in the process loses 
his taste for the actual and in the end abjectly fails to work his way 
perfectly in a disappointingly real, recalcitrant world. He tries to 
restore a relationship and succeeds only in severing all the bonds that 
enable persons to live and work together in common endeavors. ) 
When sanctions are not made to pay obeisance to antiquated images 
of man (such as that of the morally chaste ‘‘gentleman’’), they can 
serve the whole body of students by functioning properly in a realis- 
tic, generally accepted system of honor. The goal of explicit, codified 
penalties should not be to brand and permanently exclude but simply 
to help prevent, by the sure punishment of offenders and the deter- 
rence of dishonorable acts, the failure and collapse of the system. 
Written sanctions should be just severe enough to preserve the com- 
munity of trust. Make them too harsh and the system will crumble, 
the experiment of honor will fall short of its object—and in that event 
the system’s vestigial structure, incorporating hypocrisy alongside 
impuissance as lineaments of the honor process, winds up being 
worse than worthless. 
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The first and last sanction of any honor system is the effects of the 
enervation of the compact if its putative subscribers do not live up to 
its requirements. And there can be no mistaking the force of a 
working honor system’s injunctions. Plainly | was somewhat dis- 
ingenuous earlier when I| asserted the modesty of my proposal that 
college students consider a new look at the quality of their lives. An 
honor system’s demands of promise-making and promise-keeping 
could scarcely be more radical. Their acceptance would have to mean 
in the lives of many (most?) entering freshmen a reversal of values 
and norms. Is it possible that today’s jaded students from such diverse 
backgrounds could ever join together in a sincere declaration of 
principled intention? I rather doubt it; but if they prove me wrong, 
and a new vision of honor is embraced, then perhaps they will also see 
the way clear past narrow self-regard to new hopes and ideas for the 
common good. Similarly, when I tried in the first few sentences to 
indicate the theme of this essay by saying students need to focus their 
attention on means to ends, my own statements could have been 
misleading. An overemphasis on how, on mechanism, can trivialize a 
code of honor (as happened in fifteenth-century France and England) 
and reduce it to mere function and posing. An honor system that does 
not do anything but lope along as the docile pet of some alumni, 
administrators, and a bunch of toadying students is more sad than 
ludicrous and undoubtedly not as harmless as it appears. The final 
aim, not just the means, is what is important; and that good end is not 
service of an unholy relic but persons: trusting scholars in commu- 
nity, who almost take the means to that end for granted. 
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Controversy 


Joseph Watras 
Foundations of Education 


University of Dayton 


Dayton, Ohio 45469 


Can Mainstreaming 
Improve Teaching? 


A surprising number of people say the way experts are now helping 
handicapped children in schools is the model that should be used with 
all children. It is not. In fact, the model is dangerous because it can 
make a school appear responsive to the individual needs of children 
when it is only responding to legal, financial or public pressure to 
adopt an approved method. The model is also dangerous because it 
employs a simplistic idea of democracy; and worse, it can make drill 
and repetition appear to be a carefully thought out plan for teaching. 

Before we go any further, let me explain which model of organiza- 
tion I am referring to. 

Public Law 94-142, the law that encourages mainstreaming, re- 
quires that each child who is suspected of being handicapped receive 
several tests from various experts to determine the nature of his 
handicap. These experts might include such specialists as psycholo- 
gists, audiologists, or opthalmologists. Their diagnoses will become 
the basis of the educational prescription drawn up to help the child. 
The parents of the child, the school psychologists, the teacher or 
teachers, occasionally some of the experts involved in the assess- 
ments, other school administrators, and sometimes the child sit 
together to compile a mutually agreed upon plan or individual educa- 
tional program (IEP). This program outlines the objectives and, 
sometimes, the lessons the teacher will assign the child. All of this is 
done in language the parents understand. It is open to review. 

In short, the law insists that schools establish a routine to determine 
and allow for the individual disturbances of children. The model was 
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first applied to children who suffered from severe handicaps. Child 
study clinics used it, say its advocates, because it offered a way to 
apply the insights of a variety of research efforts to puzzling problems 
like cerebral palsy. Although these efforts were not successful, at 
least not in conventional terms, the model was applied to milder and 
milder syndromes such as minimal brain disfunction. 

It is hard to say why this model of research and treatment is being 
used with more normal children. The idea seems to be popular 
because most people feel it is a rational way of teaching which 
eliminates chance. It seems to transform teaching from an art to a 
science or, at least, to a technology. This method can be dangerous 
for a very important reason: often the methods of working are chosen 
without a clear idea of the ends the methods are to achieve. That 
danger is especially obvious with individual educational programs 
and the committees which develop them. They lead to a distortion of 
education’s function in a democracy and divorce education from its 
social context. 

First, such a committee, no matter how democratically organized, 
may be authoritatively or autocratically conducted. Joining parents, 
teachers and highly trained experts is not necessarily democracy. It is 
rare for a teacher or parent to ignore the prestige of the experts. 
Furthermore, at a meeting, it is extremely hard for a layman to 
evaluate the worth of the expert’s suggestions. Parents or teachers 
usually do not have a grasp of the theoretical framework which lies 
behind each expert’s analysis. In a short time, they could find it hard 
to master enough information to make an informed decision. In view 
of the chance for the meetings to become bewildering for some 
participants, it is not surprising to find that decisions are rarely 
appealed or reviewed by impartial hearing officers. 

Second, setting up the educational objectives so far in advance of 
the teaching-learning activities is undemocratic. Education should 
enable a person to set his own purposes. Even if the child is part of the 
committee meeting, he will not learn through such planning to use 
acquired skills or information to lead him to other objectives. In order 
for this to happen, objectives should be discovered during learning 
activities. This means the ends would need to change occasionally. 
They need not change drastically, but if the aims are inflexible or 
remote, they will not fit the developing interests of the child. 

Not only does the committee of experts and parents impanelled to 
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set up a program of studies distort the relationship between democra- 
cy and education, it also bases its suggestions on ill conceived ideas 
on the relationship between the curriculum and society. The prescrip- 
tions which the committees draw up are often narrowly utilitarian. 
That is, they are usually some form of basic skills reinforcement. 
Like all efforts to return to the *‘3Rs,’’ these plans separate cultural 
understandings from the acquisition of reading and number skills. 
The skills are often taught in ways which separate the mastery of the 
skill from any application that has meaning for the child. As a result, 
the child may learn to read but have no idea how good literature can 
improve his life. Furthermore, when the skill is separated from its 
application, the skill itself is harder to teach. Using the example of 
reading again, if phonetics is taught as a skill for which the child feels 
no immediate need, the child’s interest may only be captured by some 
innovative technique. These techniques will have to become more 
and more interesting and varied as the child becomes accustomed to 
them. These advances in the technique of teaching reading actually 
make it harder to teach reading because they are separated from the 
social significance of being able to read. 

The child may be deprived of experiences because the programs 
are so individualized, and thereby the child may not form insights 
into ways he can help his fellows do something they want to do. Even 
if social skills were prescribed in an individual program, they would 
be prescribed for the benefit of the child. Hence, the child who is part 
of the prescribing process may learn merely to manipulate others 
rather than to work with them. In this case, the individualized pro- 
gram could turn out misshapen individuals. 

Despite these criticisms, I would not go so far as to say multifac- 
tored assessments prevent education. They are dangerous only when 
teachers surrender to their attractiveness. This happens, I think, when 
they lose sight of the real aim of teaching. Teachers need to keep the 
multifactored model of problem solving within limits in the following 
manner: 

First, we should not look on a multifactored assessment as a 
miraculous device. Experts cannot offer any suggestions an alert 
intelligent teacher cannot discover on his or her own. A good teacher 
must always be aware of the forces at work witiiin the students and 
must tailor the lessons to fit these predispositions. Experts will often 
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focus attention only on physical and medical forces and thereby will 
lose sight of social changes going on within the child. 

Second, we should not reject research. Expertise involves a habit 
of problem-solving. The association between a researcher and a 
teacher need not be close; but if the teacher uses a researcher’s 
findings as clues to understanding the students, his teaching is likely 
to be intelligent and humane. 

Third, we should not resist when we are asked to work with 
experts. Such a view is often seen as, and may be, that of an uncaring 
teacher. Do not ask the team to plan all the activities to fill the entire 
day, however, for as long as the students have time to follow out any 
new found interests, classroom activities can be enlightening. 

The demand to make experts and teachers work together to plan 
educational activities will work out for the best if the teacher retains 
control of the teaching act. The teacher will lose that control if a 
model of therapy used for severely retarded children is applied 
directly to normal children. Teachers of severely disturbed children 
may have to look to specialists for extensive guidance, but not 
teachers of more normal children. 

These teachers should demonstrate the power that comes from 
intellectual growth. In that way, students can recognize the indepen- 
dence and strength that comes to a mind able to use information to 
form assessments of what is happening in the world, how events 
affect people, and what people can do to maintain themselves. 
Teachers can provide an example of this by working with a group of 
experts and parents while retaining the freedom to pursue ideas in a 
classroom. After all, the aim of education should be to help people 
find a way to be independent while maintaining a spirit of social 
cooperation. If programs for mainstreaming help us keep that aim 
firmly in mind, they will improve teaching. 
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Beyond Human Motivation 
and Ethics 


Frank Kodman 

Department of Psychology 

College of Human Development and Learning 
Murray State University 

Murray, Kentucky 42071 


The purpose of this article is to present certain points of view 
regarding motivation and ethics. 

Since ethics do not exist in and of themselves, but are man-made, it 
is important to view them as part and parcel of man’s conscious and 
unconscious desires, his will to free himself, his concern with stan- 
dards, equality, ideals, morality, and his accumulated convictions. 
Therefore, ethics should not be viewed apart from motivation. 

The daily life situation or human condition abounds in unethical 
transgressions, unfairness, prejudice, inhumanity and even outright 
cruelty. Nonetheless, it is inconceivable that at any moment in 
history—past, present, or future—man could experience a totally 
ethical existence, a moment when everyone on this planet would be 
behaving ethically toward all the others. By the same token, it is also 
inconceivable that at any moment (t,) in the universe, everyone 
would be behaving in an unethical manner toward every other person. 
Thus we can dispense with a totally ethical or totally unethical, 
universal state, except one of hypothetical, momentary duration. The 
life situation is so complex that one cannot fight everywhere at the 
same time and for everyone. In order to win an urgent victory, one 
concentrates on one thing at a time. One selects the issue, the time, 
the place, and the circumstances. 

Ethics imply a code of conduct not necessarily derived by the 
individual himself, but influenced conjointly and even dictated by 
society. Immediately, we come upon a conflict. Is it the culture, 
society, or the psychological environment that is the determiner, or is 
it man’s free will that predominates? Psychologists believe in free- 
dom. As a psychologist, it appears to me that by turning toward this 
freedom we may uncover a principle of action whose range could be 
universal. According to some philosophers, the characteristic of all 
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ethics is to consider human life as a game that can be won or lost and 
to teach man the means of winning. For psychologists it would be 
difficult to accept ethics as a game. A game thing would be suspect 
much as the skillful attorney, the actor and the role player would be. 
The existential view postulates that every man is free in the sense that 
he can spontaneously cast himself into the world. Human spontaneity 
always projects itself toward something. It is not, however, a pure 
contingency. It must have meaning to justify its transcendence; it 
must have purpose. This purpose must be chosen by the individual 
himself. 


Freedom 


One can choose to avoid the issues between ethics and freedom. In 
laziness, cowardice, ignorance, conformity or blatant ambition, one 
can deny the very existence of freedom and its relationship to ethics. 
More frequently, it seems that we adopt a double standard and give 
lip service to the rules of the game. Thus, freedom becomes an 
ambiguous reality which is only by making itself be to such an extent 
that it is precisely by having to be conquered that it reveals itself. 


Descartes insisted that the freedom of man in infinite, but his 
power is limited. Sartre declared that every man is free; that there is 
no way of his not being free. If man is free, then why does he seek 
freedom? It is contradictory to set freedom up as something con- 
quered if at first it is something given. 

Marxism sneered at idealistic ethics which did not bite into the 
world. By biting, the marxist implied revolutionary change. Com- 
rade Lenin said, *‘I call any action useful to the party moral action; | 
call it immoral if it is harmful to the party.’’ In these circumstances, 
only the party had freedom since the individual subjugated himself to 
the will or welfare of the party. 

Socrates, Plato and Spinoza argued that no one is willfully bad. 
Within Kantian ethics it is also difficult to account for an evil will. If 
one grants that the moral world is the world genuinely willed by man, 
then why the need for freedom or formal ethics? Kant defined man as 
a pure positivity and therefore recognized no other possibility in him 
than coincidence with himself. Thus, one can argue that only man can 
be an enemy to man. Only man can rob himself of the meaning of his 
acts and his life because it also belongs to him alone to confirm it in its 
existence, to recognize it in actual fact as a freedom. 
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Unlike Kant, psychologists do not define man as being essentially 
a positive will. From the Freudian view, psychologists and psychia- 
trists recognize that man is both a rational and an irrational being. He 
engages in behavior that is logical and also engages in behavior that is 
frequently without a logical foundation. In the Freudian scheme man 
is often under the influence of instinctive and unconscious forces. 
Within the Rogerian framework he frequently falls short of reaching 
full self-actualization and considerable growth must take place before 
he does. 


The Adolescent 


In speaking of ethics, we are of course dealing with adults. For 
children, the case is different. The child expends his existence freely. 
He feels himself highly irresponsible for what goes on in the world. In 
his eyes, human inventions, words, customs, and values are given 
facts as inevitable as the sky and the trees. Good and evil exist like the 
sun and the moon, as ends in themselves. Whether he engages in 
good or evil he feels protected by adults. The world continues! 
During adolescence, youth begins to consider some of the issues. 
After adolescence, he must choose among alternatives or be doomed 
to follow preferences of convenience. 

After the child reaches adolescence he begins to vacillate because 
he notices imperfections, contradictions, hesitations and weaknesses 
in adults. He begins to perceive the clay in the feet of his idols. They 
begin to lose some of their omnipotence. Now he takes more notice of 
himself among adults and becomes more aware that his behavior has 
an impact. Soon he will need to choose and decide. At last he must 
assume his subjectivity. The world is no longer ready-made. He feels 
abandoned, unjustified, and the prey of a freedom that is no longer 
chained up by anything. 

As a young adult he panics when faced with situations where he 
must decide. Moral choice is free, and therefore unforceable. 
According to some historians and certain philosophers, man decides 
upon what he wants to be always on the basis of what he has been. For 
psychology, this explanation is inadequate and insufficient. History 
cannot fully predict the future; it can at best offer only an a posteriori 
hypothesis based on what man has been. Man verifies his existence 
by casting himself into the world. He discovers around him an 
insignificant and dull world. By the fact of transcending himself, 
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which he does when he moves from childhood to maturity, from the 
past to the present, or when he projects himself from the present into 
the future, he entertains certain goals and circumscribes certain 
values. At first, he is led to accept the ready-made values of the 
reality world. If rebuffed, he may disclaim certain opinions or take 
shelter behind indifference or continue an infantile and conforming 
existence. 

Thus, fundamental as a man’s fear may be in the fact of existence, 
he cannot as an adult keep himself from existing. He cannot efface the 
agonizing evidence of his desire for freedom. He is led to engage it 
positively. In other words, he is positively cast into the world. The 
further he casts himself, the more he must come to grips with ethics or 
religion or psychology or materialism or psychopathology, or some 
model which brings order and meaning to his actions and the behavior 
of others. 

The serious academician may relinquish his freedom by claiming 
to subordinate it to scientific values which would be unconditioned. 
He imagines that the accession to these values permanently confers 
value upon himself. He fulfills himself as a being who is escaping 
from the daily stress of existence by dedication to the goals of 
science. Our goal should always be the search for human freedom and 
not the terminal attainment of pragmatic values. 


Values and Freedom 


Why not values? Who can be against them? Let’s look at some 
negative examples. Organization man places his faith in achieve- 
ment, advancement and material success. The authoritarian parent 
cherishes discipline and conformity. The politician may sacrifice his 
integrity for an electoral plurality. The administrator may trade his 
humanistic concerns for greater power. Can one accord ethical mean- 
‘ing to whatever is expedient at the moment and still achieve human 
freedom while being subservient to lesser goals? The individual must 
have himself well in hand before his concerns will crystallize, after 
which he can cast himself positively into the world and search for a 
system of ethics. The search may constitute the entire process; the 
outcome may not be fulfillment. Freedom is a goal that must be 
actively attained and continuously sought. 
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Afterlife-Long Learning: 
Next on the Higher 
Education Agenda 


Daniel L. Wick 

Teaching Resources Center 
University of California 
Davis, California 95616 


Higher education needs a new Clientele. Non-traditional students 
may help fill the enrollment gap created by that now endangered 
species, eighteen-year-olds, but let’s face it, there just aren’t enough 
traditional non-traditional students to go around. I propose to extend 
the benefits of higher learning to the most educationally deprived 
group in our society: the dead. 

Consider the opportunities. In the first place, there are far more 
dead people than live people, several billion if you begin with the 
Neanderthal, even more if you include Australopithecus. Second, 
practically everyone who died before 1850 (and every person now 
dead who went through the American public school system during the 
past twenty-five years) was (and presumably still is) totally illiterate. 
Finally, dead people make wonderful students—They don’t ask a lot 
of silly questions; they don’t interrupt lectures; they don’t bother you 
during office hours. 

Implementing a program of afterlife-long learning will require 
active participation by all segments of the higher education commu- 
nity: student recruitment personnel should institute downreach and 
upreach programs to let dead students know of the new educational 
opportunities available to them. (Preliminary estimates indicate that 
the ratio of downreach to upreach programs will be approximately 
10,000 to 1.) Counselors will require retraining: Rogerian non- 
directive counseling is notably ineffective with the dead. Student 
activities staffs should prepare themselves for an onslaught of dead 
student organizations. Affirmative action officers need to work out 
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the complexities of ensuring that dead people are not discriminated 
against in hiring and promotion. 

Above all, we must all rethink our attitudes toward the dead. One 
area that needs a lot of work is the English language, which is replete 
with terms that dead people view as derogatory and offensive: dead- 
head, dead weight, dead as a doornail, the death’s head as a sign for 
poison, dead reckoning and deadly boring. In addition, there are 
many terms that subtly imply that living people are somehow superior 
to dead people: lively, full of life, and he/she has color in his/her 
cheeks are only a few examples. 

Another serious question needs to be confronted dead-on, and that 
is whether we can learn something from the dead. Normally we do 
learn from our students but the dead represent a special case. Because 
they are dead, they’ve already had their say. I’ve heard suggestions, 
for example, that there are a lot of dead people who would make good 
faculty members: Plato and Isaac Newton, for example. But consider 
the problems: what philosophy professor thinks Plato would be qual- 
ified to teach philosophy? He is utterly ignorant of the last 2500 years 
of scholarship, even in his own specialty, i.e., Platonic philosophy. 
And Newton knows no more physics than the average high school 
junior. Even the best and the brightest dead people would not survive 
as faculty members in a modern university (just look at Socrates’ 
publication record, for instance). 

But if we can’t learn from the dead, think of what they can learn 
from us. Think how dazzled some of them, especially the senior 
dead, will be by the fruits of modern knowledge and wisdom. And 
think how grateful they will be to us for brightening up their poor, 
miserable afterlives. | should point out, by the way, that there is no 
problem in getting in touch with the dead. Obviously, in this case, the 
medium is the message-bearer. 
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A censor appropriately applying the Nielsen television rating sys- 
tem to this article might quickly rate it ‘*X.’” That possibility was a 
source of some ambivalence for this author in the preparation and 
submission of it. The author’s status as a middle-aged, moderately 
conservative, bible belt—bred and reared, black university professor 
will possibly aid the reader in more fully understanding and appre- 
ciating this ambivalence. Another source of ambivalence stemmed 
from black friends/colleagues who questioned whether certain 
aspects of black culture, such as are contained herein, should be 
revealed to the non-black community. They argued that the non- 
black community already knew as much about black culture as they 
needed to know; that some elements of any culture ought to remain 
within the culture. They warned that this author was about to commit 
the unpardonable transgression of becoming an ‘academic Uncle 
Tom,’’ anxious to tell ‘“‘Massa everything and anything. Yet 
another source of ambivalence was based in the question of whether 
or not the Journal of Thought was the appropriate forum for dissemi- 
nating the ideas advanced here. A final source of ambivalence was 
embedded in a concern for the possible detrimental effect the article 
might have for the author’s professional career. 

Ultimately, these concerns were overshadowed by the author’s 
commitment to a fundamental educational goal and national value, 
truth. Readers of the Journal are reminded of certain rights which 
they have and to which this writer is equally committed: the right to 
read or not read and the right to dissent from or disagree with that 
which they read. If this article is able to contribute to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, and thus, move the reader a step closer to an 
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ultimate truth, while preserving the rights of which mention has been 
made, the anxiety generated by the enumerated concerns will be but a 
token price for an extremely valuable outcome. 

Abrahams,' in his seminal work on black folklore, defines ‘‘sig- 
nifying’’ as imply(ing), goad(ing), beg(ging) or boast(ing) by in- 
direct verbal or gestural means. This writer’s experience with the 
term lends validity to Abrahams’ definition, generally. Specifically, 
based on this writer's personal experiences, “‘signifying’’ was the 
term employed to describe any verbal or nonverbal behavior which 
either encouraged or continued conflict or tension between two per- 
sons, or which caused a person to become angry, upset or embar- 
rassed. Thus, if two persons were in an argument which might have 
been discontinued under normal circumstances, the person doing the 
‘‘signifying’’ (the signifier) might say something like, ‘*Man, he is 
talking to you like you don’t have any sense.’’ A male who was 
having difficulty with his girlfriend might be told by the signifier: 
‘*Man, you must be weak, I wouldn’t take that from my woman; I 
would slap her on the head.”’ 

The precise definition of the term, however, is of less importance 
than the fact that the term is reflective of the language of black 
folklore, from which much of contemporary black nonstandard En- 
glish usage was extracted. Clearly, the meaning of the term in the 
black community is different from its meaning in the non-black 
community, suggesting the difficulty members of the latter commu- 
nity might encounter when verbally communicating in the former. 
The probability of difficulty would likely be increased if the com- 
munications were with members of the black community above age 
35. Paradoxically, this age range might extend downward to age 12 in 
major metropolitan areas of the country. It should be stressed that any 
of several other terms might have been used to convey the same 
intent, though ‘‘signifying’’ is, by far, the most popular. 

The use of *‘signifying,’’ like many other terms, served as a badge 
of identification for blacks and non-blacks, suggesting who ‘‘be- 
longed’’ and who did not. Its usage was one index of the level of 
black orientation, awareness and experience one possessed. It was a 
password for entry into black-oriented conversations and settings and 
a determinant of the level of participation one might have. Important- 
ly, its usage, when combined with the usage of other terms, func- 
tioned as a type of code that prevented non-blacks from understand- 
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ing communications which blacks desired to conceal, for many 
reasons, when privacy was impossible or inconvenient. 

Of prime importance, ‘‘signifying’’ is a key term, symbolic of a 
particular art form derived from black folklore, the recitation of the 
“‘toast.”’ The *‘signifying monkey’”’ is perhaps the best known toast, 
a term originated in the black community. The toast appears to be a 
variation of the ballad, a ‘‘narrative folk song,’’? which tells a story, 
stressing ‘‘the crucial situation . . . letting the action unfold itself in 
event and speech . . . with littke comment or intrusion of personal 
bias.’’* While many ballads are sung, others are narrated or recited 
without music. ‘‘John Henry’’ and ‘*Stagolee,’’ both top-selling 
records in the past, are examples of narrative ballads set to music. 
The toasts are unique in that they have not been set to music. Ballads 
are of many types. Some deal with war, lumberjacks, life on the sea, 
crime and outlaws, murder, tragedies and disasters. Others treat 
various topics that can be roughly classified as wanderers, religious 
and love.* 

Ballads appear to have their origins in England and to have later 
been transported to America. It is in the South, the ‘‘American 
homeland”’ of American blacks, where the ballads seemed to have 
flourished. Relatively few ballads can be traced to a specific author.° 
While only about two-thirds of the American ballads can be factually 
substantiated, only four or five of the black ballads have a factual 
base.° More than half of the Negro ballads are based on murder, a 
higher percentage than is true for white ballads. That black balladry 
flourished in prisons probably accounts for the black/non-black dif- 
ferences in variety and content. Unlike non-black ballads, the sym- 
pathies of black ballads generally lie with the accused (murderer), 
rather than with the accuser (victim).’ 

Cumber Dance wrote concerning the black ballad, the toast, that: 


The language in the toast is shockingly obscene. The toasts are full of 
slang expressions current in black communities. The obscenities and 
the slang are in themselves representative of further rebellion against 
white society. The psychological function of obscenities (and the 
sexual assertiveness that also characterizes these tales) as aggressive 
tools has been explored by Freud in his well known ‘Wit and Its 
Relation to the Unconscious.”’ 


The slang and its many double entendres is, of course, a part of the 
black persons’ language, designed to prevent the white person from 
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fully comprehending (a game that has always been played on the white 
American with Blues). There are common lines that are repeated from 
toast to toast, but there is also a great deal of teller individual ingenuity 
displayed in each of the toasts, particularly in the use of metaphorical 
language and hyperbolic imagery.* 


Dundes indicates that the toast represents one of the *‘most elabo- 
rate poetic forms of American Negro oral art.’’? 

This author’s familiarity with the toasts are the results of extensive 
time spent in the local pool hall, a ‘‘hangout’’ of black teenage boys 
and adults in Lawton View, one of two predominantly black com- 
munities of Lawton, Oklahoma, a town of approximately 100,000 
adjacent to Fort Sill, an Army installation. His first experience came 
one day in 1952, when at age 15, he was exposed to the artistry of a 
recitation of the **‘Signifying Monkey”’ by an artist known as *‘Monk 
Man.”’ (He was later to enjoy the performances of Monk Man on 
many occasions.) On many of these occasions, a group of teenage 
boys would collect among themselves enough money to buy gas for a 
1949 Ford and a fifth of Muscatel (Must I Tell) wine for Monk Man. 
Monk Man would recite (until the wine ran out) the toasts as we rode 
slowly around the city. 

On that day, the author entered the poo! hall and observed a throng 
of people surrounding the artist. When this author had managed to 
shove himself through the throng of smiling, laughing, attentive men 
and teenage boys, he was in time to catch the opening stanzas of the 
Signifying Monkey: 


Deep down in the jungle, where the coconuts grow, 

Lived a little pimp monkey, you could tell by the clothes he wore, 
He had a camel-hair berry with a belt in the back, 

Wore a nice pair of shoes and a pair of blue slacks. 


Now his clothes were cute little things, 

He wore a Longine watch and a big diamond ring. 
Thought he’d take a nice little stroll 

down to the old water hole. 


And who was he to meet but Mr. Lion, 

And that’s when he started his god-damned signifying. 

He said, **Mr. Lion, I want to tell you something, I’m not to blame, 

But the way Mr. Elephant’s talking about you is a motherfucking 
shame.”’ 


Charles E. Butler 


The recitation continued for about 10 minutes and weaved an 
intricate story of a fight between the lion and the elephant—a fight 
instigated by the signifying of the monkey. The lion was soundly 
beaten, nearly killed. On his way back to his den, he was taunted by 
the monkey because of his defeat. The taunting (signifying) was done 
by the monkey in the safety of the tree, from a limb on which he sat. 
The final stanzas went something like this: 


The monkey kept signifying, jumping up and down, 
When his feet missed a limb and his ass hit the ground. 
Like a streak of lightening and bolt of heat, 

The Lion was on the money’s ass with all four feet. 


The monkey looked up at the Lion with tears in his eyes, 
Said, “Please Mr. Lion, | apologize, 

But, if you let me get my nuts out of the sand, 

Ill fight your ass like a natural man.”’ 


Alas, the lion suffered a final humiliation, he trusted the monkey. 
The toast ended with: 


The lion released the monkey and squared off for a fight, 
but the monkey jumped his signifying ass clear out of sight. 


Without hesitation, and with a few appropriately chosen transition- 
al lines, the artist effortlessly and smoothly moved into a recitation of 
the ‘*Titanic’’ with the following opening stanzas: 


The 8th of May was a helluva day, 

When the great Titanic sailed away 

While babies were crying and mothers were dying, 

Black-ass Shine was somewhere in the ship lying. 

But that was a helluva day, 

because the Great Titanic was skinking way, 

Up come Shine from below, said, **Captain, Captain, don’t you know, 
There’s 40 feet of water on the boiler room floor.” 


The unfolding of the story indicated that because Shine was black, 
the captain did not believe him, assuming he was ignorant concerning 
the construction and functioning of the mechanical aspects of the 
ship’s engine. The captain rebuffed Shine’s warnings on several 
subsequent occasions. Finally, the ship started to sink and Shine 
jumped overboard and started to swim toward the shore. He was 
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asked for help by many aboard the ship, including the captain, who 
appealed to Shine in the following stanza: 


‘Shine, Shine, save poor me. 

I'll make you richer than any nigger could ever be.”’ 
Shine answered, **Captain, Captain, that may well be, 
but you got to hit this cold-assed water just like me.” 


Shine’s expert swimming ability, contrary to the popular belief 
then held by many non-blacks, that blacks could not swim, was 
indicated by the inability of the whales to catch him. According to 
one stanza the whale said: 


**Shine, Shine, you swim mighty fine, 

but if you miss one stroke, your black ass is mine.”’ 

Shine said, **You may be king of the ocean and the sea, 

but you’ve got to be a swimming motherfucker to outswim me.”’ 


The Titanic eventually sank and the toast ended with the following 
stanza: 


When all the white folk on the Titanic went to heaven, 
Shine was sitting in a New York joint drinking Seagram Seven.”’ 


Another version of the final stanza is as follows: 


When the word reached shore that the Titanic had sunk, 
Shine was standing on Mainstreet, New York, damn nigh drunk. 


Monk Man moved deftly into the final performance of the day, a 
toast entitled, ‘““The Monkey and the Baboon.”’ This toast was a tale 
about two games between the monkey and the baboon: A game of 
pool, ‘‘rotation’’ or “61,” the total score needed to win, and a game 
of *“‘cooncan,’’ a member of the rummy card game family. Related 
stanzas of the pool game went as follows: 


The Monkey broke the balls, ran the one, two and three 
then said, ‘‘Hold my cue, I got to go pee.”’ 

He pissed on the table and shit on the floor, 

come back and triple-banked the four. 


On a three-cushion bank, he made the five 

And brought scalding tears to the baboon’s eyes. 

He banked the six and seven cross the side 

And gave the motherfucking eight an arrow-straight ride 
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He shot the nine and made the ten 

And had only five balls left to shoot in. 

He made the ‘leven straight and banked the twelve, 
The baboon broke his cue, said, ‘*Go to hell.” 


The game then shifted to cooncan when the baboon said: 


‘*Hey Mr. Monkey, in this pool you’re just too tough. 
I’ve got to give your ugly ass up. 

But if you can find a stump to fit your rump, 

I'll coon your can till your ass-hole jumps.”’ 


In a minute, the monkey kept his jacks, spread his queens 
did the most fucked-up switch you've ever seen. 

He held his deuce and laid down his treys, 

Said, ‘‘I’m coming down on your ass in a thousand ways.”’ 
**Skip, Mr. Rabbit, Run, Mr. Bear, 

it looks mighty shitty, but it’s “leven down there.”’ 


These stanzas, quoted from three of the nine or ten toasts which 
this author learned a quarter of a century ago, are but examples of the 
content range and language composition of the toasts. In written 
form, however, they inadequately convey the artistry and importance 
of the recitation. When accompanied by appropriate pauses-for- 
effect, syllabic emphases on key words, emphases on key phrases, a 
practiced delivery cadence, a well-modulated voice tone and facial 
and other physical expressions, complementary of the performer's 
personal idiosyncracies, the recitations were artistic performances, 
par excellence. 

Significantly, recitations of the toasts provided the opportunity for 
artistic ability of this type to manifest itself. Frequently, the excellent 
performers were accorded a status unachievable in other ways; no- 
bodies often became somebodies. The audience was provided the 
opportunity to observe an aspect of the performer which, under 
normal circumstances,would not have been revealed. That the supe- 
rior performers could remember and recite nearly flawlessly eight or 
nine of the five- to ten-minute toasts spoke eloquently of some of their 
intellectual abilities, abilities felt to be non-existent in these relatively 
uneducated ‘‘street’’ blacks without portfolio. 

Recitations of the toasts provided an educational forum for many 
of the audience. This author, like many in attendance at the perform- 
ances, had not heard about the Titanic before hearing the toast, 
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‘*Titanic.’’ It was only through the toast ‘‘Stagolee’’ that I learned 
about the real life conflict between Stagolee and Billy Lyons in 
Memphis, Tennessee. Those toasts that dealt with male-female rela- 
tionships provided important first insights into their complexities. 
One such toast had a line which stated, about ‘‘pussy,’’ that ‘‘it 
would stretch a mile before it would tear an inch.’’ Such a statement 
transmitted a significant message for teenage boys not yet sexually 
active but in the process of forming sexually-oriented conceptualiza- 
tions. Still other toasts simply suggested some of the emotional 
aspects and interpretations of other relationships that younger men 
were observing in real life situations. Through *‘The Monkey and the 
Baboon,’’ this author learned the rudiments of cooncan, though he 
had learned *‘61”’ earlier. 

At still another level, the performances were an entertaining event, 
a social occasion. They provided the opportunity to laugh, signifi- 
cantly at ourselves, as black people, in a societal milieu in which 
non-blacks did the laughing and in which precious few genuine 
situations for laughing, on the part of blacks, occurred. 

The toasts were strictly sexist in nature; females were not welcome 
and did not attend. The unexpected presence of a female would 
terminate the performance abruptly. This writer has yet to see a 
female performer, but is acquainted with several women who have 
heard about the toasts. If black culture was socially matriarchal, the 
recitation of the toasts was its patriarchal antithesis. 

Of far more social relevance is the fact that the recitations were 
most often a socially acceptable black male commentary on black/ 
non-black relations in America at that time. The toasts appear to have 
had several consistent themes. One of these themes was that of 
‘beating’? or ‘‘winning out’’ over non-blacks. For instance, in 
**Titanic,’’ Shine, a black, survives the sinking of the ship; the 
non-blacks perish. Shine swims the ocean to shore and safety; the 
non-black captain could save neither himself nor his daughter. Shine 
presumably could have saved either or both, but chose not to do so. 
His refusal of the captain’s daughter’s offer of sexual favor in return 
for aid suggested the ability of Shine and black men, generally, to 
resist ‘‘Tasting the forbidden fruit,’’ often assumed to be their *‘ulti- 
mate’’ desire; and an action which usually brought swift and deadly 
punishment. Other toasts related instances in which blacks success- 
fully confronted and ‘‘backed down’’ non-black men, particularly 
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the police. Still others taunted non-black men about their generally 
accepted (in black communities) lack of sexual equipment and 
prowess. 

The *‘Bad Nigger’ was another theme of the toasts. In toasts with 
this theme, the Bad Nigger was a ‘‘good”’ bad guy, a kind of black 
Robin Hood, if you will. Bad Niggers had the ability to do uncom- 
mon and impossible things. In ‘*‘Dolemite,’” Dolemite swam muddy 
waters and didn’t get wet, had mountains fall on him, but isn’t dead 
yet. Stagolee shot Billy with a .45 that shot thirteen times. By 
Stagolee’s own admission, he was so bad he had two sets of jawbones 
and an extra layer of hair. He was so tough that a rattlesnake bit him 
and crawled away to die. In the ‘‘Big Man,”’ the hero was given 55 
years for murder. He told the sentencing judge that 55 years was 
nothing, since he (hero) had a brother in San Quentin doing 99 years. 
The Great MacDaddy, in the toast bearing his name, declared that he 
was a bad motherfucker who didn’t mind dying. One toast described 
the bad Nigger as being so fast that he could turn out the lights, 
undress and get in bed before the room became dark. Bad Niggers, 
like the monkey in the *‘Signifying Monkey,’’ were always ostenta- 
tious in dress. They might have: 

a crazy rim, 
Charcoal gray wine and stingy brim, 
hand full of diamonds, pocket full of herbs (Dollars) 
Eldorado Cadillac parked at the curb!° 


It is clear that the toasts served as a mechanism for nurturing and 
transmitting nonstandard English, a variation of which is the argot of 
the black ghetto. The sympathetic and entertaining contexts within 
which the toasts were performed allowed the use of terms which had 
negative connotations in the larger society to be used in a positive 
sense. Thus, such words as ‘‘motherfucker’’ and ‘‘nigger’’ did not 
possess the same affectivity in the black community as they did in the 
non-black community. Even today, it is not unusual for such terms to 
be used in social conversation even among educated and learned 
blacks at fraternity meetings, lodge meetings and other occasions. 
Many of these participants retain the ability to perform toasts, though 
often at a much less proficient level than might have existed at an 
earlier time. 

The national social movement in the direction of desegregation and 
integration, through programs such as Urban Renewal and Model 
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Cities, threatens to destroy the greenhouses of black culture, the 
‘*streets.’’ Such informal meeting places, particularly in the South- 
west, have been replaced by more formal meeting arrangements and 
sites, often far from the residences of the younger generation of 
blacks. Thus, contemporary young blacks are being deprived of this 
mechanism for transmitting an important aspect of black culture, 
black folklore. If the reality of desegregated schools, given their 
failure to contribute to the maintenance of black culture, is added, it 
likely will not be long before younger blacks are completely lopped 
off from this significant aspect of black history and culture that has 
heavily influenced their lives. Should this happen, black history and 
culture are doomed to be perceived as being of recent, post-World 
War II vintage, and as a compendium of famous names and deeds. 

The loss of this crucial generation is apt to exacerbate the intergen- 
erational and communications problems that generally afflict cultures 
in transition, such as black American culture. There is reason to 
doubt that it will engender in black youth an appreciation of the past, 
however pretty or ugly; positive or negative, a prerequisite for the 
inspiration and motivation to maintain and perpetuate the culture, of 
which that past is basic. 

Because the work of the authors cited in this article is regarded as 
seminal, much more needs to and can be done. However, timing is 
crucial, since much of folklore, of which toasts are a part, has been 
unrecorded. The richness of the culture that is reflected in black 
folklore, in general, and the toast, in particular, is, for the most part, 
in the collective memory of an increasingly older and smaller genera- 
tion of black males. Oral historians interested in ferreting out the 
*‘real’’ culture of black Americans ought to begin interviewing this 
generation, particularly those with extensive experience ‘‘in the 
streets.’’ Undoubtedly, major metropolitan areas, especially in the 
South, are fertile depositories of this potential literary treasure. In- 
deed, the history and culture of a people are mirrored less in the 
written literature than in the folklore that is transmitted informally in 
the course of daily living. Only through a fuller observation and 
understanding of the latter does the former become more fully com- 
prehensible. 

This article should properly be considered as one which is ‘‘sig- 
nifying’’ for the purpose of provoking academicians, particularly 
historians, to devote much more attention to folklore-based scholarly 
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inquiry, rather than to a continuation of efforts to verify or refute 
relatively insignificant historical incidents and dates, which ultimate- 
ly have meaning only as they are reflected and interpreted in the 
folklore. In fact, it probably can be meritoriously argued that the 
questions and issues around which much of contemporary scholarly 
inquiry focuses have their genesis in folklore. With greater certainty, 
it can be contended that no reasonable and defensible inquiry into 
black folklore is complete without a consideration of the toast, which 
Abrahams aptly describes as ‘‘the greatest flowering of Negro verbal 
talent.”’ 
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The history of ideas does not readily lend itself to shortcuts. To 
achieve anything more than a superficial understanding of the field, 
students must immerse themselves in lengthy passages which explore 
the depths of the writer’s thoughts on a particular subject. It is largely 
for this reason that survey courses generally omit intellectual history 
as a refinement to be postponed until later. Rarely do we encounter 
more than a paragraph from the Declaration of Independence, a 
phrase from the Puritan literature, or anything at all from William 
James’ ‘*Pragmatism’’ in the standard American history text. Nor do 
these segmented and disembodied passages enable one to discern the 
continuity or development of any single thread. 

Nevertheless, teachers who command severely limited amounts of 
the history student’s time must settle for half a loaf, or even a slice. 
Attempting to give students a preview of a theme which has often 
engaged the interest of Americans, the present writer quite 
accidentally combined four more or less well known quotations 
which, on closer inspection, turned out to possess a remarkable 
symmetry. Although in this case, the compilation was planned as a 
heuristic device to introduce ideas developed subsequently in more 
detail, there is no reason why it cannot work equally well as a 
conclusion, or even as a one-shot thematic interlude in a standard 
course. Whatever the pitfalls of such an approach, generalists repre- 
senting a variety of disciplines may perhaps be conceded the luxury 
of summing up a historical theme with a handful of milestone quota- 
tions, if only because the exercise may serve as a jumping-off point 
for further investigation. In this limited sense, then, the capsules that 
follow may be considered to constitute four chapters in the history of 
an idea, specifically the concept of nature as a vital element in our 
national consciousness: 


Americans and Nature 


Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people of God, if ever He 
had a chosen people, whose breasts He has made His peculiar deposit 
for substantial and genuine virtue. It is the focus in which he keeps 
alive that sacred fire, which otherwise might escape from the face of 
the earth. 

—Thomas Jefferson (1781)! 


I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, to front only 
the essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it had to 
teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that I had not lived. I did 
not wish to live what was not life, living is so dear; nor did I wish to 
practise resignation, unless it was quite necessary. I wanted to live 
deep and suck out all the marrow of life. 

—Henry David Thoreau (1854)? 


American social development has been continually beginning over 
again on the frontier. This perennial rebirth, this fluidity of American 
life, this expansion westward with its new opportunities, its con- 
tinuous touch with the simplicity of primitive society, furnish the 
forces dominating American character. 

—Frederick Jackson Turner (1893)° 


Ability to see the cultural value of wilderness boils down, in the last 
analysis, to a question of intellectual humility. The shallow-minded 
modern who has lost his rootage in the land assumes that he has already 
discovered what is important; it is such who prate of empires, political 
or economic, that will last a thousand years. It is only the scholar who 
appreciates that all history consists of successive excursions from a 
single starting-point, to which man returns again and again to organize 
yet another search for a durable scale of values. It is only the scholar 
who understands why the raw wilderness gives definition and meaning 
to the human enterprise. 

—Aldo Leopold (1949)* 


Although all four writers are clearly describing relationships with 
nature, none uses that precise term. Hence, our attention is drawn to 
the surrogate word selected, and to the significance of the choice in 
each case. For Jefferson earth specifies that aspect of nature most 
immediate to a country populated by a vast majority of farmers. For 
the Sage of Monticello, as for his more humble contemporaries, labor 
itself was an encounter with nature, recompensed by the ‘‘salubrious 
effluvia’’ issuing from the furrows to inspire the plowman.° It was an 
experience open to any honest, hard-working citizen. By the time 
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Thoreau goes to live at Walden Pond, however, nature has been 
displaced by the ‘‘quiet desperation’”’ of life in Concord, and is now 
to be found only by escape to the woods.° The literary interpretation 
of this journey has been called a ‘‘pastoral fable,’’ a rubric compre- 
hending several important American novels of the mid-nineteenth 
century.’ The pastoral fable typically commences with a retreat from 
the city or society toward a communion with nature. Neither in his 
distance from friends nor in his living conditions, of course, did 
Thoreau carry his experiment to extremes. But in Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s own master word frontier, nature is relocated at that remote 
‘‘meeting point between savagery and civilization.’** We have now 
come a long way from the general availability of nature celebrated by 
Jefferson. For Turner it was an experience enjoyed by each genera- 
tion only vicariously through its pioneers; by 1893, so he believed, 
even that opportunity was ending. Finally, the twentieth-century 
ecologist, Aldo Leopold, defines as wilderness that remnant of nature 
still capable of being preserved. As though addressing Turner’s 
concern, Leopold noted that *‘the richest values of wilderness lie not 
in the days of Daniel Boone, nor even in the present, but rather in the 
future.”’? Looking ahead to that future, he proposed a ‘‘land ethic’’ 
that would recognize the right of wild nature to survive for its own 
sake. 

There is compelling historical logic in this progressive ideological 
transformation of nature from earth to woods to frontier to wilder- 
ness. The perceived steady curtailment of nature’s realm is especially 
striking in a comparison of Jefferson’s man-in-nature ethic with 
Leopold’s definition of wilderness as ‘‘devoid of roads, artificial 
trails, cottages, or other works of man.’’'® In the contraction of the 
natural domain through time, the experience of a vast majority is 
reduced to that of a small minority, the known becomes the unknown. 
On each return to nature one finds less of it there. 

Despite their diversity of views concerning the location and dimen- 
sions of nature, these four statements nevertheless reveal general 
agreement about the qualities inherent in it. Each identifies a vital 
ingredient of humanity acquired from contact with nature: for Jeffer- 
son, this is virtue; for Thoreau, life itself (or we may take facts of life 
to mean truth); for Turner, it is character; for Leopold, values. Nor 
are these, for the most part, thoughtless abstractions: three of the four 
have something quite precise in mind. It has been shown recently that 
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Jefferson considered virtue to be a measurable commodity, the de- 
gree of purity in government calculated by determining the percen- 
tage of farmers in the commonwealth. As the life of a husbandman is 
healthy, vigorous, and independent, so will be that of a republic to the 
exact extent that it comprises people of such ‘“‘manners and spirit.’”!' 
Turner, too, had in mind specific qualities of character originating on 
the American frontier: strength, inquisitiveness, materialism, indi- 
vidualism, and exuberance, to name a few.'? And the context of 
Leopold’s statement indicates that the values he would have modern 
man seek from nature are those which place him in a proper rela- 
tionship with all living things. Thoreau’s rather vaguer notion of 
‘fronting the facts of life,’’ on the other hand, is further obscured 
when he later concludes: *‘If you have built castles in the air, . . . that 
is where they should be. Now put the foundations under them.’’'* 

Another important uniformity between the quotations is that each 
contains an adjective expressing the permanence of nature as a source 
of values. In words like substantial, essential, perennial, and dur- 
able, the four writers underline the stability and continuity of the 
natural sphere. It is particularly instructive to compare these adjec- 
tives with those applied earlier by European Enlightenment philoso- 
phers to natural right and natural law. These concepts, exploited also 
by American revolutionaries to justify independence, were employed 
as unchanging standards against which to measure the validity of 
current political and social institutions. Among the most common 
eighteenth-century words identifying the qualities of natural rights 
were absolute, eternal, essential, unalienable .'* However different- 
ly later Americans might label nature, they would persist in this 
Enlightenment consensus on its most fundamental attribute. 

With ail their self-confident trubutes to the permanence of nature, 
however, each of the excerpts also gives expression to a gnawing 
sense of doubt, a fear of potential loss. Jefferson worries about the 
escape of the sacred fire of virtue from the earth. Thoreau is afraid 
that he may die without ever having experienced the essence of life. 
Leopold says much the same thing in different words: assuming a 
posture of self-importance, man has lost touch with his roots. For 
Turner the sense of loss is all-pervasive: his whole thesis grows out of 
concern for the future of a nation which has just witnessed the passing 
of its most powerful formative influence. 

Behind this tension, apparent in each of the statements, lurks one 
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inescapable fact of American life: the encroachment of civilization on 
nature. All these writers were aware of, and articulated their contem- 
poraries’ concern for, the presence of that threatening force. Their 
respective agrarianism, pastoralism, environmentalism, and ecologi- 
cal consciousness were each informed in part by response to that 
many-faceted foil variously conceived as the machine, the city, the 
artificial, the man-made. Each passage can be read in light of this 
conflict. 

Jefferson’s paean to the virtuous farmer was not unprovoked. It is 
excerpted from a section of his Notes on Virginia devoted to *‘the 
present state of manufactures, commerce, interior and exterior 
trade.’ He is responding to the proposition that each nation ‘*..!” 
seek to manufacture every product necessary for its own wel’ <<< 
Where so much land is available for cultivation, he answ- 
contrary, men should not be encouraged to become m*«'zi# * 
giving up their rural self-sufficiency for dependens ah 
Here follows his lavish praise of the husbandman 
while still claiming to speak for the interests of rur.s 
the ever-growing enticements of commerce, he 
principle of independence (i.e., from foreign conta) “3s ‘eer 
served by embracing native manufactures after all,'® 

The rejected mechanical life that precipitates Thoc< at\’s flight from 
‘‘civilized’’ Concord proves no less difficult to shake. Throughout 
Walden he is pursued by the railroad, both a symboi of civilization 
and its effective vanguard. ‘Our inventions are wont to be pretty 
toys, which distract us from serious things,”’ he decides early in the 
book. ‘‘They are but improved means to an unimproved end.’*'’ He 
then expands on the illusory aspect of progress. Indulging technolo- 
gy’s dream of *‘a railroad round the world available to all mankind,”’ 
he imagines the real consequences: workers too tired to travel, a 
whole planet leveled for tracks, more people run over than riding. '* 
Still Thoreau, like Jefferson, is of two minds about technology, 
yielding occasionally to flights of fancy regarding the railroad’s 
creative potential. And even his strongest indictment of the train as a 
‘‘devilish Iron Horse’’ and a ‘‘bloated pest’’ is followed by the 
conclusion that, despite all, Walden Pond ‘‘preserves its purity’’ and 
remains ‘‘perennially young.’*'? 

Turner’s distrust of civilization was both more generalized and 
more ambiguous. He could never resolve in his own mind the com- 
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peting claims of nature and progress for the significance of the 
frontier: had the West been important primarily as an agrarian utopia, 
or rather as a primitive staging ground for the reproduction of the 
achievements of civilization?”° In one place he would state that 
‘‘wilderness masters the colonist’’ and ‘‘strips off the garments of 
civilization . . .”’; elsewhere, that the backwoodsman was ‘‘the 
trailmaker for civilization.’’*' It was the same dilemma Jefferson had 
faced in dealing with manufactures, Thoreau with the railroad. 

However, the clear implication of the Turner thesis was that the 
American character would henceforth have to be nurtured within 
civilization. This insight is confirmed by the work of numerous 
individuals and institutions at the turn of the twentieth century. Jane 
Addams sought to recover and retain a rural sense of community in 
her Chicago settlement house. Educator John Dewey shared these 
goals in his attempts to bring cooperative activity and spontaneity to 
the city classroom.”? Edward MacDowell’s /ndian Suite incorporated 
the music of various tribes into a classical mode. Frank Lloyd Wright 
began to develop a new urban architecture notable for its attention to 
landscape and its interest in open space.** These years witnessed also 
the beginnings of the scouting and summer camp movements, as well 
as the burgeoning popularity of the camera, that most convenient of 
all means for bringing the country to the city.7* In short, we may view 
this period as equivalent to the final step of the pastoral fable sequ- 
ence, in which the hero comes to terms with the city, accepting its 
permanence while trying to apply the lessons learned during his rural 
experience. 

As for the industrial sources of Leopold’s wilderness ideals, recent 
environmental disasters have provided examples too numerous to 
require elaboration. Leopold himself saw the light only after a brief 
career in predator control, which he would later come to view as ‘‘one 
of the most insidious invasions of wilderness.’’° Of greatest interest 
in the passage under consideration here, however, is his assertion that 
only the scholar can achieve a true appreciation of wild nature. 
Indeed, a recent study has lent support to this hypothesis by showing 
that most wilderness campers have been college-educated.”° That 
only the sophistication of civilization can make available the most 
basic meaning of nature is a paradox present to some degree in all four 
of the writers. James Russell Lowell was among those who attacked 
this contradiction. ‘*To seek to be natural,’’ he objected, *‘implies a 
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consciousness that forbids all naturalness forever.’’*’ His criticism, 
directed at Thoreau, has far more universal application. 

Finally, having analyzed the continuity, development, and back- 
ground of these four statements concerning Americans’ relationship 
with nature, there is a final observation to be made: not only do these 
recurring ideas survive the passage of time, but they bridge the gap 
between academic disciplines as well. It is easy to overlook the fact 
that we have here what amounts to a substantial convergence of 
insights between thinkers whose various frames of reference span 
politics, literature, history, and science. That all scholarly roads lead 
to commonly shared elements of national consciousness is a valuable 
lesson in itself. 
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A series of metaphors suggesting a total ‘‘world view’’ of Medie- 
val and Renaissance thinkers is summarized by the phrase ‘‘the great 
chain of being.’’ As far as I am able to determine, nowhere in 
Machiavelli’s The Prince nor in his other major work, Discourses on 
the First Ten Books of Titus Livius, does this common formula for 
describing the world and man’s place within it occur. It will be my 
intention in this paper to attempt to demonstrate the significance of 
this lacuna to the changing direction of consciously ‘‘political’’ 
writing which Machiavelli inaugurated. I will trace briefly the gene- 
sis and history of the ‘‘chain of being”’ concept with allusion to its use 
in major works as well as some less notable writing. In discussing the 
ethical and political implications of the idea, I will suggest the 
versatility with which the concept was used to argue not only for an 
optimistic stance toward man’s place in creation but for a pessimistic 
one as well. The consequences of a loss of the cosmic order inherent 
to the chain of being perspective will be explored in writers contem- 
porary to Machiavelli. Within that discussion I will try to show how 
some of Machiavelli's conclusions about man in the political world 
would have been fit within the ‘‘chain of being’’ world view. The 
matrix of values which Machiavelli proposes (by implication) as 
replacement for the ordered world of other Renaissance writers will 
be treated. Finally, I will argue that a major change in value orienta- 
tion within political life can be considered to have been signaled by 
the discarding of a useful and commonplace paradigm and its atten- 
dant vocabulary in the work of Machiavelli. 


History of the Concept 


The most comprehensive treatment of this notion of cosmic order 
occurs in Arthur Lovejoy’s classic The Great Chain of Being. Within 
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Lovejoy’s study of the history of this idea are included not only a 
general theory of its orgin in the writings of Plato, but also a catalogue 
of references to the varying articulations of the idea from early 
Christian writers to the nineteenth-century advertising of P. T. 
Barnum.!' Lovejoy’s book remains the major text from which to begin 
an investigation of the chain of being concept, and it is from that text 
that I have borrowed most heavily. 

Lovejoy traces the roots of the idea of a chain of being to Plato. The 
‘‘otherworldly’’ emphasis evident in the parable of the cave in Plato’s 
Republic and the general theory of ideas expounded in The Timaeus 
set the stage for two conclusions about the material world. The first 
was the answer to the question: Why is there a need for the physical, 
temporal world in addition to the world of ideas? The second was the 
answer to the question: What principle determined the kinds of being 
which make up the sensible world? 

A simple distillation of the elaborate responses Lovejoy proposes 
to these questions would go as follows: The idea of the Good, the 
‘‘otherworldly Absolute,’’ created the sensible world as an act of 
self-transcendence to realize a generative potency.” The genesis of 
the material, created, imperfect world could be traced to the potency 
inherent in the Good. The answer to the second question then be- 
comes: The created world must contain ‘“‘nothing less than the sensi- 
ble counterparts of every one of the ideas’’ which make up the 
timeless, eternal world of the creator.* 

Lovejoy details many of the difficulties raised by the assumption 
that an absolute creator needed to create anything. We need not refer 
to those difficulties here except to reiterate the major point that is 
implied by Plato’s scheme of creation, i.e., the ‘‘realm of essence. . . 
lacked what was indispensible to its meaning and worth so long as it 
lacked embodiment.’’* The second point follows not from the notion 
of potency, but from the scheme of a world of ideas. Once any single 
idea is realized in a material creation, so then also must every other 
idea be realized. 

Lovejoy turns to Aristotle for another piece of the concept. The 
Platonic *‘principle of plentitude,’’ i.e., for every ideal there must be 
a reality, was extended in an Aristotelian taxonomic ‘‘principle of 
continuity.”’ This principle proposed that in order to avoid any 
‘*gaps’’ in the created world which contained every possible type (of 
a species of animals, for example), every theoretically possible 
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intermediate type must also be realized.* Creation, then, would 
consist of an infinite chain of hierarchically ordered beings arranged 
according to their degree of participation in ideal ‘‘perfection.”’ 
Hence, The Great Chain of Being. 


The result was the conception of the plan and structure of the world 
which, through the Middle Ages and down to the later eighteenth 
century, many philosophers, most men of science, and indeed, most 
educated men, were to accept without question—the conception of the 
universe as a ‘‘Great Chain of Being’’ composed of an immense . . . 
number of links ranging in hierarchical order from the meagerest kind 
of existents, through ‘‘every possible’’ grade up to the ens perfectissi- 
mum... every one of them differing from that immediately above and 
that immediately below it by the ‘‘least possible’’ degree of 
difference.° 


It has been suggested by A. S. Pease that creation myths and the 
teleology they imply are older than Plato by many thousands of 
years.’ While this may be true and Plato’s explanation only a deriva- 
tive of earlier accounts, Lovejoy’s explication of the chain of being 
concept as finding its first clear enunciation in the Greek philosophers 


is adequate to our needs for understanding the belief in a unified 
creation which stretched ‘‘from the foot of God’s throne to the 
meanest of inanimate objects.’”® 

This chain of being existed not in a void but in a highly structured 
and perfectly ordered universe. The cosmology of this universe could 
be described by the place man took within it. It was the Ptolemaic 
universe, i.e., the earth formed the central point. The implications of 
this placement of the earth vary with different commentators, but in a 
purely descriptive sense this meant that beyond the earth, in concen- 
tric circles, were the planets, the stars and finally the unmoved 
empyrean. This outer limit to the universe was the locus of the 
godhead or primum mobile. The ‘‘first mover’’ functioned as a 
dictator of the motions of all bodies within the sphere of creation. 

As an inhabitant of earth, man was in the center of the created 
universe. More importantly to the argument at hand, man was in the 
middle of the chain of created beings. Above man were the various 
strata of angels, whose pure intelligence allowed them to perceive 
God without need of material senses. Below the angels was man, 
possessed of intellect, but sharing in the material limitations of the 
animals below him. Next in the chain came the animals, ordered in 
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terms of their comparative abilities to ‘‘sense’’ the world, then 
plants, whose participation in life was defined by the potential for 
growth, then stones or inanimate matter which had no intellectual or 
sensate ‘‘life’’ but merely ‘‘being.’’? 


Political and Social Implications 


The Ptolemaic universe with this macrocosmic overlay of order 
was the background for an understanding of the microcosm of the 
human community and, on a more focused level, of the characteris- 
tics of man himself. And the metaphor most often used to describe the 
relationships between men in community was drawn from the hierar- 
chical structure of the chain of being motif. By a series of compari- 
sons, proper order in the state was assumed to correspond to the order 
in the larger universe, everything (and every person) having a place. 
Order in the state would also correspond to the right order in an 
individual life, where the highest faculty, intellect, ruled over the 
lower faculties of appetite and passion. '° 

The social implications of this sense of order were often expressed 
in terms of rank and degree. Every man had a place in society which 
corresponded to the quality of being he represented in the great chain. 
Nobles and magistrates, exercising their more apparent intelligence 
and capacity for reason, found a rank in the social order which merely 
reflected the degree to which they shared in God-like intellect. More 
base men, sharing the characteristics more of animals than of God, 
found their places in the lower ranks as merchants, artisans or 
peasants. 

The political significance of the scheme of order, or as Arnold 
Toynbee points out, of any scheme of unchanging cosmic order, is a 
tendency toward determinism.'' If any man’s place in society is 
defined by an act of creation, appointing everyone to a place, it 
follows that the place one finds oneself in is the place in which one is 
ordained to stay. To many writers, the notion of a chain of being was 
a powerful argument for the maintenance of the status quo. One of the 
most often cited examples of such an argument occurs in Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s Book Named The Governor. 

Elyot begins his tract on the education of would-be governors with 
a definition of the ‘‘public weal’’ in terms of the ranks and degrees of 
men who make up the human chain of being: 
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A public weal is a body living, compact or made up of sundry estates 
and degrees of men, which is disposed by the order of equity and 
governed by the rule and moderation of reason. '* 


We immediately note that Elyot combines the ideas of *‘estates and 
degrees’’ with the prescription that the polity depends upon an order 
of justice (“‘equity’’) and a governance characterized by reason. The 
divine attributes (justice and intellect) are essential to governance. He 
goes on to explicate the Latin roots of his political vocabulary, 


showing how the order reflected in the language is an order pre- 
scribed by creation. 


Plebs in English is called the commonality, which signifieth only 
the multitude, wherein be contained the base and vulgar inhabitants 
not advanced to any honor or dignity . . . for as much as plebs in Latin 
and commoners in English be words only made for the discrepancy of 
degrees, whereof proceedeth order, which in things as well natural as 
supernatural hath ever had such a preeminence that therby the incom- 
prehensible majesty of God, as it were by a bright leme of a torch or 
candle, is declared to the blind inhabitants of this world.'* 


The commoner has his place and it is in keeping to that place 
‘‘whereof proceedeth order.”’ Elyot concludes his definition with 
additional prescriptions specifying the right ordering of a republic 
according to rank and degree. 


... Where all thing is common, there lacketh order; and where order 
lacketh, there all is odious and uncomely . . . it is only a public weal 
where, like as God hath disposed the said influence of understanding, 
is also appointed degrees and places according to the excellency 
thereof . . . which also impresseth a reverence and due obedience to the 
vulgar people or commonality.'* 


Jean Bodin made use of the traditional cosmology to argue for the 
pursuit of contemplation as the highest end of man and, like Elyot, to 
declare that *‘the ordering of the commonwealth should be modelled 
on the ordering of the universe.”’'> The major thrust of his argument 
for the power of a sovereign ruler rests upon an understanding of a 
hierarchically ordered universe. His system of law depends upon the 
maintenance of ranks for men within this order. 


We have already pointed out the absurdities that ensue if one makes 
sovereigns of vassals, since the lord and his subject, the master and his 
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servant, the man who makes the law and the man on whom it is 
imposed . . . are truly put on equal footing.'© 


Both Bodin and Elyot wrote in support of the status quo. They used 
the chain of being notion to defend an already established regime. 
Other authors of less notable works have used the concept of a 
predetermined cosmic order to complain of the excessive covetous- 
ness of the clergy or the growing power of the merchant class. I his 
Complaint of Roderick Mars, Henry Brinklow criticizes these groups 
in a chapter entitled ‘‘Of Lordes Which are Shepardes.”’ 


The same pock that was in the clergy’s wine and clothes, hath so 
infected the gentlemen of the temporality that they cannot be 
content . . . but also to get riches, they will become parsons, vicars, 
millers, masons and shepherds . . . what order keep they that never 
take order in their lives, and inordinately take the living of the minis- 
ters of the church, and thrust themselves into other men’s vocations?!” 


Brinklow’s complaint appeals to the tradition of a socially perva- 
sive order and suggests some of the problems which could be attrib- 
uted to a world in which such order had been lost. 

If the material, social and political worlds all depended on the 
maintenance of the system of rank and degree, what would the 
violation of that order yield? Tillyard'* explains that the chaos result- 
ing from a loss of world order was not the simple confusion modern 
man associates with that world. Chaos, to those who saw creation as a 
scene of ideal order, was the *‘cosmic anarchy’’ Milton describes in 
Paradise Lost as the status quo before Divine Reason imposed order 
on the void. Renaissance authors shared this view and reflected their 
fears of a world in which order was absent. We may turn again to 
Elyot for an example. 


Moreover, take away order from all things, what should then re- 
main? Certes nothing, finally, except some man would imagine 
eftsoons chaos, which of some is expound a confused mixture. Also 
where there is any lack of order, needs must be perpetual conflict. And 
in things subject to nature, nothing of himself only may be nourished; 
but when he hath destroyed that wherewith he doth participate by the 
order of his creation, he himself of necessity must then perish, whereof 
ensueth universal dissolution. 


Richard Hooker was no less moved by the countenance of a world 
without order. His comments in Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity touch 
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on order as a function of natural law, but refer clearly to the same 
structure of creation previously described. 


Now if nature should intermit her course and leave altogether, though 
it were but for a while, the observation of her own laws; if those 
principal and mother elements of the world, whereof all things in this 
lower world are made, should lose the qualities which now they have; 
if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over our heads should loosen 
and dissolve itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
motions and by irregular volubility turn themselves any way as it might 
happen; if the prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant doth 
run his unwearied course, should as it were through a languishing 
faintness begin to stand and to rest himself; if the moon should wander 
from her beaten way, the times and seasons of the year blend them- 
selves by disordered and confused mixture, the winds breathe out their 
last gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth be defeated of heavenly 
influence, the fruits of the earth pine away as children at the withered 
breasts of their mother no longer able to yield them relief: what would 
become of man himself, whom these things now do all serve? See we 
not plainly that obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is the stay 
of the whole world??? 


So the result of a loss of order, a repeal of the system of creation, 
would bring forth a confusion of seasons, conflict, darkness, famine 


and ‘“‘universal dissolution. 

A more particularized (and more poetic) treatment of the theme of 
lost order in the state is available from the famous speech of Ulysses 
in Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida. That argument, for Achilles 
to yield in obedience to his king Agamemnon, begins with a descrip- 
tion of right order and extends the consequences of violating that 
order to the heavens, the weather, the state, the community and the 
family. 


The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre 
Observe degree priority and place 

Insisture course proportion season form 

Office and custom, in all line of order; 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 

In noble eminence enthron’d and spher’d 

Amidst the other, whose med’cinable eye 

Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil 

And posts like the commandment of a king, 

Sans check, to good and bad. But when the planets 
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In evil mixture to disorder wander, 

What plagues and what portents, what mutiny, 
What raging of the sea, shaking of earth, 
Commotion in the winds, frights changes horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 

Quite from their fixture. Oh, when degree is shak’d, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick. How could communities, 
Degrees in schools and brotherhoods, in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns sceptres laurels, 

But by degree stand in authentic place? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And hark, what discord follows. Each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. The bounded waters 

Should life their bosoms higher than the shores 
And make a sop of all this solid globe. 

Strength should be lord to imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead. 


This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 
Follows the choking.*! 


The ordered universe, organized to contain the chain of being and 
maintained by a system of rank and degree, offered a strong argument 
to those authors who wished to caution their audience against social 
and political change. And regardless of the genre in which they 
wrote, writers like those cited above all could present an Apocalyptic 
vision, complete with discord at every level, as the consequence of 
violating that system either at the celestial or the human level. The 
point to be made in summary here is that not only was the description 
of the created, ordered world a commonplace, but that writers of 
didactic works, of religious or political tracts and even dramatists felt 
confident when referring to that concept that its implications would 
not be lost on their audiences. 


Versatility of the Concept 


It could be suggested that the reason that Machiavelli makes no 
reference to the concept of a chain of being is that the kind of mind 
which could accept such a concept must necessarily be optimistic. In 
fact, many writers see the emergence of modernity as measured from 
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the first challenges to the Ptolemaic geocentrism presupposed by the 
idea of a chain of being. In his book Personal Knowledge, Michael 
Polanyi notes the most common response to the Copernican revolu- 
tion as a self-effacing willingness for man to ‘‘abandon sentimental 
egoism’’ which placed him in the center of the universe.”* He argues 
further that those who opposed Galileo were motivated less by either 
their religious convictions or their ‘‘scientific’’ evidence than by *‘a 
vivid consciousness of man’s uniqueness’’ and a *‘craving to retain 
for man a location which corresponds to his importance in the 
universe.”’** 

It is clear that for many the belief that man was at the center of the 
created universe led to a theory of optimism. If this world contained 
every possible being and partook of an order divinely ordained, how 
could it be other than the best possible world? And if man’s place was 
at the apex of material beings, all earthly beings subordinate to him, 
closest to the angels, what a piece of work he was, indeed. 

Yet, Polanyi’s conclusions notwithstanding, some writers reached 
a different conclusion. Man was in the middle of the universe and the 
middle of the chain of being. But this middling position left no room 
for hope. In an eternally static scheme, the nature of man, part angel, 
part beast, would never improve. 

One purveyor of this gospel of mediocrity was the eighteenth- 
century English divine Soame Jenyns. In his treatise on The Nature 
and Origin of Evil Jenyns declared that the existence of evil in all its 
forms was not a result of ‘‘any defect of power in The Creator, but 
from that imperfection which is inherent in the nature of all created 
things.’’** In other words, because the creative act had, by logical 
necessity, to result in a chain of beings each sharing in different part 
the perfections of the creator, the imperfection and limitation re- 
flected in their natures could not have been avoided. Evil then, is not 
a positive attribute, but simply a by-product of a “‘system of sub- 
ordination’’ in which ‘the beauty and happiness of the whole de- 
pends altogether on the just inferiority of its parts.’’?° 

In Jenyns’ picture, beings superior to man existed, and could 
exercise domination over him. These beings ‘‘have power to deceive, 
torment, or destroy us, for the ends only of their pleasure or 
utility.’’’° Suffering could be interpreted as a result of the whimsy of 
superior intelligences who tease us for their sport, as Lear said, *‘as 
flies to wanton boys.”’ 
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Jenyns went on to explain that moral evil was necessary because 
man’s imperfect nature did not deserve perfect bliss. Moral evil made 
man guilty, thereby justifying any suffering that came his way. Moral 
evil prevented man *‘from falling to the share of perfect innocence,”’ 
and served to ‘‘convert unavoidable suffering into just punish- 
ment.””?’ 

This writer represents the less optimistic interpretation of the 
proponents of a universal plan of order. We need not doubt his 
understanding of the chain of being paradigm, since he left behind 
Disquisitions on Several Subjects, the first of which was entitled **‘On 
The Chain of Universal Being.’’ His arguments for the necessity of 
evil, of suffering and of immorality were the kind of conclusions 
anyone familiar with the rigid features of the chain of being could 
have reached. How much more orthodox would Machiavelli have 
sounded, proposing the need for violence, treachery and deceit as 
natural to an imperfect world. Yet he chose not to use those argu- 
ments. The reasons for that choice and the significance of it are the 
subjects to which I will now turn. 


Machiavelli’ s Rejection of The Chain of Being 


In light of the general acceptance by Machiavelli’s contemporaries 
of the order implied by a chain of being, how can we explain his 
aversion to the concept? Certainly he was not ignorant of it. The most 
elaborate use of the concept in Italian is made by Dante in the Divine 
Comedy which Machiavelli quotes liberally. As I have just tried to 
show, his own view of human affairs could, with only minor adjust- 
ments, have been fit within this more orthodox picture. One must 
conclude that he rejected the belief in an ordered world which the 
chain of being paradigm implied. He replaced that belief with the 
view of the world characterized not by order, but by its absence. His 
choice of language mirrors the kind of world he saw. 

In place of a structured, regular, predictable world, Machiavelli’s 
is ruled by the caprice of fortuna, representing chance, fate or 
happenstance. The most predictable feature of this personification of 
luck is her fickle spirit. She is a woman to be reckoned with and, like 
the useful courtesan who has the ear of the king, attended to. 


Therefore, he the prince must have a mind ready to turn in any 
direction as Fortune’s winds and the variability of affairs require.“ 
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Yet like other women (to Machiavelli) she must be used and not 
allowed to gain the upper hand. She is not to be considered an 
absolute power, but a force to be contained. Like nature, **she shows 
her power where strength and wisdom do not prepare to resist her and 
directs her fury where she knows that no dikes or embankments are 
ready to hold her.’’*? Like all women, ‘‘fortune is variable’ and the 
man will meet success who finds a harmony with her. The bold men 
must sometimes ‘‘cuff and maul her’’ in order to keep her down.*° 

In addition to attending to the *‘random gesture of the fickle bitch, 
Fortuna’’*! the Prince must be alert to the timeliness of all his actions. 
Machiavelli focuses upon the skill of adapting to changing conditions 
and variable circumstances in his use of the word occasione, suggest- 
ing an opportunism which acts boldly when the time is ripe. 

These two words, fortuna and occasione, characterize a world of 
change in which virtue is judged not by the content of actions but by 
their timeliness, and in which impetuosity and adaptability count for 
more than moral consistency. That Machiavelli went to such lengths 
to describe the likely and most fruitful circumstances in which to be a 
prince is another indication that other conditions (i.e. , cosmic order) 
were not predictable, nor did he expect order and regularity from his 
world. 

Machiavelli changed the focus from a sacred order, of cosmic 
dimension, to a secular, human order of the most mundane dimen- 
sion. John N. Figgis has linked Machiavelli to Luther as a writer 
whose work effected a ‘‘transfer to the temporal sovereign the halo of 
sanctity that had hitherto been mainly the privilege of the ecclesiasti- 
cal’’ and to redirect men to ‘‘civic’’ rather than “‘saintly’’ virtues, 
and ‘‘their ideals from monastic to domestic.’’** I would go further 
and conclude that Machiavelli was uninterested in any ideals or 
virtues relating to an ultimate end. His interests were in purely 
proximate ends and temporal results. ‘‘Si guarda al fine’’ does not 
pretend to point to transcendent value or final purposes, but to 
short-term payoffs and practical results. Machiavelli turns the chain 
of being teleology around, reversing his gaze from beyond the stars to 
this world of men and power. 

He replaces the need for rank and degree so important to the chain 
of being with a nobility one could earn, even though not born to it. 
Skill, cleverness, talent and boldness are all contained in Machiavel- 
li’s virtu. Virtu is an attribute of a military commander, especially 
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valuable to a new prince whose position was not inherited. Fortune 
creates enemies for the new prince, so that in defeating them he will 
‘*with the very ladder that his enemies themselves bring him, climb 
still higher.’’** 

He is willing to entertain the notion that any private citizen can 
become a prince if he exercises virtu. We are shown the example of 
Agathocles of Sicily who was ‘‘not merely a private citizen but one of 
low and abject station . . . a potter’s son.’’** 

Machiavelli’s willingness to choose Agathocles as an instance of 
one (even though less than preferable) way of becoming prince tells 
us how little he felt it necessary to be ordained to great rank by 
nobility of birth. Machiavelli replaces the need for maintaining order 
through the chain of rank and degree with the individual power of the 
man of virtu whose will maintains /o stato. 

Machiavelli describes his prince in terms which must have shocked 
his more orthodox contemporaries. He refers to the legend that 
Achilles was trained by a centaur, so that he would know the qualities 
of both men and beasts. From this legend he turns to the advice that 
princes must be like two animals, the fox and the lion. The prince 
should be able to avoid traps, like the fox, and to destroy the wolves 
like a lion.*° His analogy comparing the successful prince to two 
animals symbolizing deceit and violence ignored the more accepted 
pattern of advice which would urge the prince to use the divine 
attributes of his nature (i.e., intellect) to balance the animal attributes 
(i.e., passion and appetite). 

The fox/lion analogy reveals another clue to Machiavelli’s opinion 
of the nature of man. It is foolish to pretend that men are motivated by 
higher things; men are more often moved by base motives. And 
anyone who “‘insists on making it his business to be good will surely 
be destroyed among so many who are not good.’’*° 

Leo Strauss suggests that Machiavelli was the first philosopher to 
reject the ‘aristocratic premise which informed classical philoso- 
phy’’*’ by embracing the good of the common people as a value for a 
state. This idea of the common good brings Machiavelli simul- 
taneously closest to and farthest away from chain of being authors. 
Farthest away from them because it is in choosing this worldly end as 
an objective of human aspirations that, by implication, Machiavelli 
rejects again the ultimate ends of transcendant values inherent to the 
chain of being cosmology. Closest to them because it is in reference 
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to the common good that Machiavelli stresses the necessity for a well 
ordered state (/o stato . . . bene ordinato). His insistence on ‘‘order”’ 
in this context recalls to us the new modes and orders (modi ed ordini 
nuovi) with which he begins the Discourses. And while it is impru- 
dent to link the good order of the state with notions of absolute value 
in Machiavelli,** the common good in the well ordered state comes 
closer to being a highest good to Machiavelli than conquest, power or 
glory. Perhaps it is in stressing the need for civil order, at whatever 
cost, that he approaches those adherents of a cosmic world view who 
see civil order as a value, though a limited value, as well. Perhaps it is 
in defending the safety of the country, following ‘‘to the utmost any 
plan that will save her life and keep her liberty’’*? that Machiavelli 
can insure that order. 


Significance of Machiavelli's ‘‘New Order’’ 


Machiavelli, then, is different because he rejects a total cosmology 
so commonplace that it was almost a formula to his contemporaries. 
He rejects a rigid, static, predictable world. He rejects preordained 
places for men within that world and rejects any but worldly purposes 
for those men. He reverts only rarely to organic analogies typical of 
other Renaissance authors who described the state as a “‘body poli- 
tic’’ which could be diseased by a loss of order.*° He is concerned not 
with organic disease but with a much simpler disorder, rebellion or 
revolt inside a prince’s dominion, or attack from outside of it. 
Machiavelli generally avoids idealistic metaphor as well, preferring 
not to turn to an ‘‘other world’’ of ideas and abstractions, choosing 
instead to deal with the shadowing world of appearance and deceit 
inside of Plato’s cave. His vision is rooted in the present, his values 
are not theoretical, but practical. 

Talcott Parsons has said that human social systems are structured 
on internalized, normative patterns which must be generally accepted 
for social order to prevail.*' It was Machiavelli’s peculiar genius that 
forced him to doubt one of the most pervasive patterns of order and 
value that existed for the thinking men of his time. We should not be 
surprised with the violence with which his doubts were met. 


For Machiavelli’s realistic view of how things actually work. . . 
The deadly practicality of his unscrupulous precepts . . . violated the 
idealistic order which the men of the sixteenth century had been trained 
to believe in from childhood. And the real truth of things, as 
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Machiavelli saw it, had no connection with the elaborate structure of 
inter-related hierarchies or with the responsibility of man to the uni- 
verse. No wonder he was called an atheist; by abandoning the conven- 
tional belief in the law of Nature, and by thinking entirely in terms of 
immediate practical necessity regardless of universal truth, he denied 
God’s government of the world: once more the destruction of one 
hierarchy implied the destruction of others as well.*? 


Some commentators have seen Machiavelli's rejection of a system 
of cosmic order as a general tendency of major Italian Renaissance 
thinkers. Federico Chabod places him in the company of Alberti, 
Ariosto and Galileo, who, in the realms of art, history and science, 
broke new ground by claiming an autonomous focus for their separate 
fields of inquiry. It is the ‘‘essential novelty of the Renaissance,” 
according to Chabod, which 


. . . lead to an abandonment of the typically medieval conception of the 
world according to which no branch of human activity could be 
considered independently of its relationship to life as a whole.*° 


And in a similar vein Giuseppe Prezzolini concludes that with 
Galileo ‘‘the starry world ceased to be Christian; with Machiavelli 


history ceased to be Christian.’’** 

In the conclusion to his Foundations of Modern Political Thought 
Quentin Skinner summarizes a major assumption behind his ‘‘con- 
textual’ investigation of political ideas. ‘‘The surest sign’’ he says, 
for determining the existence of new concepts is the appearance of a 
new vocabulary within which such concepts can be ‘‘publicly articu- 
lated and discussed.’’*? The consequence of such an assumption is 
revealed to us by the amount of attention Skinner devotes to the 
changing picture of political thought as embodied by the changing 
language in which that thought was framed. If one accepts this 
assumption as suggestive of one valid method for studying a history 
of changing ideas,”° it is not inconsistent to accept a modification of 
the statement as well, i.e., a sure sign for signaling the birth of new 
ways of thinking is the disappearance of commonplace words, 
phrases and metaphors form the langauge of a major writer. In this 
article | have attempted to show some of the implications of 
Machiavelli's break from a major tradition in European political 
thought and the significance of that neglect of the chain of being 
paradigm to his philosophy. It is my conclusion that Machiavelli was 
a pioneer not only in his prescription of power, deceit, violence and 
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duplicity as the currency of ‘political life.’’ By his refusal to place 
the prince and his means of action within the larger world view he had 
inherited, he was revolutionary in his silence as well. 
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In recent years psychohistory has become one of the most fashion- 
able currents emerging from the study of history. Psychological 
studies of great figures from the past, along with popularized treat- 
ments of political leaders like Richard Nixon and Jimmy Carter, have 
appealed to general audiences at a time when the historical profession 
has been suffering a precipitous decline. Given the expanding interest 
in the merger between psychology and history' this might be a good 
moment to examine the marriage of these two disciplines in order to 
establish the legitimacy of the progeny. 

Since the numerous works published in psychohistory tend to be 
diverse both in orientation and emphasis, it will be necessary to limit 
our investigation to manageable proportions. Revolution has been 
chosen-as a focal point for analysis because it is an area that has 
generated a diverse psychohistorical literature, as well as being a 
subject about which the authors of this article possess a certain 
amount of expertise.* Nevertheless, even with this narrowing of 
horizons, attention must be called to the different psychological 
perspectives one can direct to the study of revolutions. Most popular, 
of course, are the psychobiographies written about famous leaders. 
Since biographies of revolutionaries are not particularly distinguish- 
able from biographies generally, many of the remarks in this paper 
will be applicable to both. Another approach, derived in part from the 
first, uses biographical information to draw comparisons for the 
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purpose of delineating a particular revolutionary personality or type. 
A third, stemming from a sociological framework, but also from the 
new social history of the Annales school, is family history, including 
studies of childrearing and questions of sexual mores, as well as other 
aspects of personal life which are thought to be affected by political 
revolutions. A final category pertains to the treatment of revolution- 
ary mentalities, crowd behavior and collective myths, as for example 
the ‘‘great fear’’ during the French Revolution. 

One last procedural difficulty: the subject of revolution is among 
the most controversial for social scientists. Even attempts to define 
the term ‘‘revolution’’ itself could lead to extended debate. Thus, to 
be somewhat arbitrary, revolutions will be defined here as events 
which entail the participation of masses of people and are character- 
ized by rapid, violent and fundamental changes in the political in- 
stitutions of old regimes, through rearrangements in class align- 
ments. Following the lead of Crane Brinton, revolutions are to be 
viewed as movements that set out to promote democracy and human 
freedom.’ Given the ideology and social character of Fascism and 
Nazism, they and other right wing phenomena will be omitted. 
National liberation struggles, as well as Socialist and Communist 
upheavals, are included since they approximate the stated criteria. 

There are many reasons why a discipline like psychohistory should 
be drawn to revolutionary subjects. Considering that so many great 
figures in modern history have been connected with revolutions, 
psychological analysis of revolutionaries becomes an obvious area 
for biographical investigation. Moreover, periods of revolutions are 
times of heightened crisis, when social tensions develop sharply. 
Traditional authority, its symbols, laws and restraints, are challenged 
and ultimately overthrown. To use a seventeenth-century figure of 
speech, “‘the world gets turned upside down.’’ New participants 
appear on the scene, speaking a new political language and behaving 
in unpredictable ways. Revolutions also tend to produce myths and 
mass panics of considerable dimension. In certain instances the 
progress of the revolution depends upon popular beliefs in plots and 
conspiracies. The ‘‘great fear’’ in 1789 contributed to the disman- 
tling of feudalism in France.* 

Revolutionary movements seem to call forth extremist elements 
who are decried as the ‘‘lunatic fringe.’ And contemporary observ- 
ers, especially conservatives, greet revolutions with dismay, be- 
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moaning the abandonment of civilized rules and the unleashing of 
emotions and passions. Alexis de Tocqueville, one of the most astute 
students of revolutions, believed that they are actually brought on by 
‘ta general malady of men’s minds.’’> Gustave Le Bon, drawing 
upon his interpretation of the French Revolution for a study of the 
popular mind, spoke in terms of *‘the disappearance of the conscious 
personality, the predominance of the unconscious personality ,’’ and 
the intensification of emotions.° No less a writer than Freud used Le 
Bon’s findings as a point of departure for his own excursion into 
group psychology.’ More recently, Crane Brinton has referred to 
revolutions as ‘‘a kind of fever.’”* 

The views of conservatives have been modified by the studies of 
collective mentality mainly by French historians who follow the lead 
of Georges Lefebvre, and in England by scholars like Christopher 
Hill. What had appeared to unsympathetic critics as irrational be- 
havior now becomes legitimate protest against oppressive social 
norms. Georges Rude finds that the most important motive for the 
activities of crowds during the French Revolution ‘*was the compell- 
ing need of the menu peuple for the provision of cheap and plentiful 
bread and other essentials, and the necessary administrative measures 
to ensure it.’’’ Given the task of survival, the behavior of people in 
crowds becomes very sensible indeed. 

Curiously, much of the valuable work on the phenomena of group 
behavior during revolutions has been done by scholars who do not 
consider themselves psychohistorians, and probably are hostile to the 
subject.' They are usually social historians, influenced to some 
degree by Marxism, and therefore inclined to conceptualize in terms 
of social conflicts and class struggles. Their emphasis is on large 
groups, while individuals are seen as operating in response to social 
necessities. On the other hand, most psychohistorians, at least thus 
far, employ a Freudian model that emphasizes endogenous forces, 
and are therefore drawn to biographical studies. Successful integra- 
tion of intrapsychic with social and economic factors, as suggested by 
Freudian ego psychologists such as Heinz Hartmann and others, has 
been rare. In fact, while Freudian theory has advanced, psychohis- 
tory has by and large stood still, failing to utilize the achievements of 
the the theory.'' For example, the attempt made by the psycho- 
historian Richard Soloman, in Mao’s Revolution and the Chinese 
Political Culture, to generalize about political behavior from Chinese 
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childrearing practices poses serious problems. Not only does Solo- 
mon underestimate the diversity existing in such a large country, he 
greatly undervalues the fact that political culture as well as personal- 
ity traits are shaped not only by the relationship of children to parents, 
but also by institutional, social, cultural and historical patterns. '* 
Given Freud’s original concentration on psychosexual and psychic 
structure development, it is understandable that psychohistorians 
have opted for biographical accounts of revolutionaries. But with few 
exceptions, they have paid insufficient attention to the context in 
which the revolutionary operates. By now it is obvious that all serious 
students of revolution, regardless of their politics, view periods of 
social upheaval as extraordinary times in which to live and function. 
These are not normal times, not the ‘‘average expectable environ- 
ment.”’ In order to simply survive a revolution, which is no mean feat 
according to Abbé Siéyes, unconventional actions are essential. To 
adapt to a revolutionary environment, let alone to exercise political 
leadership, requires special abilities. The unusual circumstances pro- 
duce new behavior patterns, and these cannot be fully appreciated if 
the criteria for normality remain periods of social peace like that 
which blessed Victorian Europe. In fact, the whole concept of nor- 
mality should be redefined for life in such an unprecedented and 
rapidly changing milieu. Thus, psychological studies of Robespierre 
which emphasize his paranoia and his exaggerated fears of plots 
against him'* neglect the fact that his anxieties had a basis in reality; 
for he was conspired against and he did encounter the guillotine as a 
result of a successful plot during Thermidor. More to the point, the 
emotional traits which Robespierre displayed during the height of the 
French Revolution, according to the dispassionate historian Richard 
Cobb, were widespread and to a certain extent functional.'* 
Downplaying of the exceptional circumstances in which revolu- 
tionaries operate is one of the most serious lapses to be found in recent 
psychohistorical works, leading to a kind of psychic determinism. It 
is fascinating that a trait which psychohistorians often discover in 
revolutionaries is suspiciousness. E. Victor Wolfenstein informs his 
readers that Lenin’s hardness ‘‘was premised on his basic mistrust 
and his view of the world as dangerous and the class enemy as deadly. 
In order to survive in this world he created organizational safeguards 
for himself, sacrificed personal ties and dedicated himself single- 
mindedly to the struggle.’’'? But this is to ignore Lenin’s objective 
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environment. Tsarist Russia was, in fact, an authoritarian regime 
which threatened all activists with arrest, exile or worse. Thus, it can 
be argued that Lenin’s prescription for organized struggle in such a 
society was based upon an accurate assessment of reality. Rather than 
exhibiting neurotic symptoms, he devised an effective strategy for 
the achievement of socialism in Russia. Therefore, in agreement with 
Hartmann one can conclude that, for revolutionaries like Robespierre 
and Lenin, character traits such as suspiciousness, while undoubtedly 
rooted in early development, become secondarily autonomous in 
response to life circumstances. 

Suspiciousness, we are told by Lucien Pye, was also one of the key 
ingredients in the original character structure of Mao Tse-Tung. 
Thus, ‘‘the manner of Mao’s oedipal solution could lead him to 
suspect that others might be seeking to sway him improperly, and 
hence make him highly sensitive to the possibility that others might 
be a threat to him.’’'® Bruce Mazlish, recognizing the need to temper 
psychic determinism with some mention of Lenin’s special environ- 
ment, assures us that his fear of betrayal ‘‘went beyond the reality of 
Tsarist police spies and party informers and touched deeply on parts 
of Lenin’s psyche.’’'’ In the latter case the context is briefly intro- 
duced only to be dismissed with an assertion that cannot be either 
proven or disproven, certainly not with the meagre proof cited in one 
chapter of The Revolutionary Ascetic. 

Assertions about the ‘‘real’’ or “‘underlying’’ reasons for a per- 
son’s behavior, which he himself does not recognize and for which 
only scarce circumstantial evidence exists, are at best interesting 
hypotheses, but no more. When these assertions are presented with 
great confidence and little data, as frequently happens in psychohis- 
torical studies, they contribute to suspiciousness about the field 
generally. Max Gallo believes that Robespierre felt guilty about his 
father’s abandonment throughout his life, and that as a result he 
sought death and martyrdom to expiate his guilt.'* Robert Jay Lifton, 
who has written incisively about Hiroshima survivors and *‘brain- 
washing’’ techniques, descends to the realm of conjecture when he 
devotes a whole book to the proposition that the cultural revolution in 
China resulted from Mao’s desire for revolutionary immortality or 
‘*power over death.”’'? Robert C. Tucker believes that Joseph Sta- 
lin’s hatred of his Georgian homeland and identification with greater 
Russia signified a move on his part *‘from a losing side in history”’ to 
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that of a winner, meaning Russia. Stalin, we are told, ‘‘could not 
have failed to draw the conclusion that Georgia was one of history’s 
losers.’’?? When what should be presented as speculation is given as 
fact, it is difficult not to take exception to the entire enterprise. 

A serious problem for psychohistorians who insist upon stressing 
the preeminence of instinctual drives is the fragmentary nature of 
available sources. Frequently bits of data are stretched beyond their 
capacity and distortions inevitably result. An example of a little bit of 
information taken a long way is the famous 1936 interview of Mao by 
Edgar Snow. This is the only autobiographical material extant, and it 
has become a major boon to all biographers. For psychohistorians it 
takes on hallowed significance. But there are certain difficulties 
involved in using the interview to understand Mao’s inner dynamics. 
First of all, Mao humorously interjected dialectical terminology out 
of Hegel to describe his relationship with his parents, quite likely in 
order to draw lessons for political struggles in the present. More 
critically, this “‘sketch,’’ as Mao himself called it, is tantalizingly 
brief. Mao’s earliest memory seems to be of age six, and there are 
about four pages that deal with his life before age 13; while a total 
of only eight pages constitutes the entire section entitled 
‘‘Childhood.’’?' Psychohistorians interpreting this material have 
found in Mao’s difficulties with his father and closeness with his 
mother the source of future political rebellion. But Mao’s two most 
respected biographers, Jerome Ch’en and Stuart Schram, both mini- 
mize the significance of Mao’s family configurations, assuring us 
that the contrast between harsh father and sympathetic mother was 
common in Chinese families at this time.” 

If there is scant certainty about the unique character of Mao’s 
youth, for other revolutionaries there is even less. Scholars have been 
able to unearth very little that would reveal the personal side of Oliver 
Cromwell’s formative years, but this has not prevented psychohisto- 
rians from analyzing him. Dr. Gustav Bychowski is perhaps too 
honest in an early effort, when he writes: *‘Knowing nothing of the 
basic conflicts of his childhood days we can best imagine them.’’ He 
then proceeds to construct an account of guilt, repressed aggressive- 
ness, and a personality characterized by ‘‘a strong ambivalence.’’** 
For his part Professor Mazlish implies that Cromwell’s revolutionary 
asceticism, like that of his fellow Puritans, ‘‘arises not only out of 
narcissistic and sadomasochistic libidinal elements, but out of pecu- 
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liarly intense and aggressive impulses as well.’’** Conclusions such 
as these, based upon such dubious authentication, might bring forth a 
remark attributed to Carl Becker: ‘‘These are works written without 
fear and without research.”’ 

The unavailability of certain kinds of evidence points up an impor- 
tant difference between investigations into the unconscious con- 
ducted in the present by clinicians and those conducted by psychhis- 
torians. The clinician sees the patient in an office where he may 
uncover early impressions and feelings, both directly and through the 
interpretation of dreams, fantasies, associations and transference. 
The psychohistorian, however, is hard put to duplicate this situation. 
Except in rare cases where a subject is confessional and writes a 
revealing autobiography, the psychohistorian must depend upon let- 
ters, memoirs, the recollections of contemporaries, and even anec- 
dotes, some of dubious worth. Frequently, in the case of revolu- 
tionaries, testimony is accepted from people whose judgment is 
colored by political convictions. Even if a subject has written an 
autobiography, one has to be aware of the almost universal need of 
politicians to justify themselves. The psychohistorian’s task is ren- 
dered even more difficult than that of the biographer because he has to 
be prepared to deal not only with conscious distortions, but also with 
unconscious resistances. Whether he is adequately trained is another 
matter. 

Another important ingredient of the clinical situation which eludes 
psychohistorical research is the matter of the transference. The phe- 
nomenon of transference is most valuable in discovering unconscious 
patterns, and its skillful analysis in clinical situations helps the patient 
to rework certain underlying problems. Unfortunately the psycho- 
historian is unable to make use of transference when he studies 
persons far removed and more likely deceased. But countertransfer- 
ence can arise in historical research, especially when the subject 
matter is highly controversial. Thus, almost every author whom we 
consulted in preparing this paper (with the sole exception of Erikson 
on Gandhi) was hostile both to revolution and to revolutionaries. 
Biographers, of course, do not have to love their subjects, but the 
psychohistorian has an obligation to try to be honest about his own 
unconscious—as well as conscious—motives as they affect not only 
the choice of subject but the methodology employed. Overt or uncon- 
scious antagonistic feelings seem to have influenced the willingness 
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of several authors to accept negative testimony uncritically, thereby 
affecting conclusions reached. The following are examples of hostile 
attitudes to subjects. Nathan Leites wrote his book on the Bolsheviks 
in part to show that we can’t trust the Russians.”° E. Victor Wolfen- 
stein asserts that certain men choose revolution as an outlet for their 
energies; ‘‘otherwise the role of criminal, outcast or deviant will have 
to substitute for the more creative and politically significant role of 
rebel.’’”° Bruce Mazlish, with no proof cited, makes the categorical 
statement that ‘‘Lenin, who constantly lied and betrayed others in the 
struggle for political power, appears to have projected his own 
feelings outward without much self-consciousness.’’*’ Lucien W. 
Pye believes that ‘‘Mao’s deeper difficulty seems to be his profound 
inability to maintain positive feelings for anyone, so that he cannot 
accept anyone as his worthy successor. ’’?* Finally, Robert Jay Lifton 
states, in assessing Mao’s motivation for inaugurating the Cultural 
Revolution: ‘‘Because he and a few around him fear the death of the 
revolution, China must be made to convulse.’’”? 

Celebrators of revolutionaries generally present them in a favor- 
able light as friends of the people and potential benefactors of man- 
kind, selfless, idealistic and dedicated to the cause of humanity. The 
psychohistorian assumes that lurking beneath the facade is a neurotic 
construct fueled by unconscious drives of the most primitive nature. 
As a result of his efforts the revolutionary hero is, so to speak, 
unmasked for all to see. Given the above examples, and many others 
that could be cited, it would not be far fetched to suggest that certain 
psychohistorians construe their work as a put-down of revolution and 
revolutionists.*° 

We mentioned earlier that a trait which psychohistorians seem to 
single out as characteristic of revolutionaries is their suspiciousness. 
Even more strongly emphasized are manifestations of the oedipus 
complex. Indeed, because of the frequency with which it is men- 
tioned as a causal factor, there seems to exist an oedipal theory of 
revolutions. Richard Solomon, in his study of China, writes: **As is 
probably common to all revolutionary social movements, the Com- 
munist Party, in its formative years, seems to have drawn much vital 
leadership from individuals with very personal ‘authority problems’ 
which motivated them to challenge established social authority 
through violence.’’*! Prof. Wolfenstein focuses on the oedipal com- 
plex since it forces the revolutionist to feel ‘‘both love and hate 
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unusually strongly, so that the individual is being psychologically 
torn apart by intense internal conflict between his basic drives and the 
stern strictures of his superego.’’** Whether or not ‘‘unusually 
strong’’ oedipal ambivalence can actually be measured, the clinical 
proof for such statements is hard to come by. The evidence essential- 
ly is derived from an individual’s rebellion against constituted au- 
thority. Since all authority reflects paternal authority, rebellion must 
be against the father; ergo, an oedipus complex. Not only is this 
argument reductionistic in form, it really tells us nothing. Since the 
oedipus complex is thought to exist universally, what is so special 
about a revolutionary having one?** If all men who had problems 
with paternal authority became revolutionaries, we would experience 
Trotsky’s permanent revolution. 

But here is the rub: Trotsky had a reasonably satisfactory rela- 
tionship with his father, who, we are told, was kind and indulgent. 
How then did he become a radical? The answer then becomes the 
psychohistorian’s ultimate weapon: the defense mechanism known 
as reaction formation.** Cruel fathers produce the same results as 
kind fathers because ‘‘the relationship,’’ in Trotsky’s case, *‘is in- 
fused with ambivalence.’’*° Reaction formation is called upon by 
psychohistorians to explain diverse kinds of behavior. Prof. Pye 
believes that Mao’s idealization of warfare results from ‘‘an apparent 
ambivalence in his personality over handling aggression,’’ presum- 
ably because of ‘‘the element of femininity in his character.’’*° 
Nathan Leites thinks that Russian Communists get more suspicious 
the longer they stay in power because of their “‘unconscious guilt 
about the success attained and an unconscious expectation of 
punishment. 

Now quite obviously reaction formation does develop in certain 
character structures, but its occurrence is difficult to document given 
the paucity of evidence for most revolutionary leaders. Consequent- 
ly, the too facile employment of this defense mechanism as an 
explanation for behavior, the direct opposite of what one would 
naturally expect from overt actions and conscious statements, does 
not build confidence in psychohistory as a serious discipline. 

The emphasis in psychohistory on the inner conflicts of revolu- 
tionaries carries with it certain assumptions about the historical pro- 
cess which are not always directly confronted by psychohistorians. 
One assumption is that rebels are born, or at least created early in life, 
rather than made by the revolutionary situation. This is a highly 
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controversial matter which we touched on briefly earlier.** Our own 
assessment is that the formation of revolutionary mentalities or per- 
sonalities before revolutions actually begin is a very rare phenome- 
non before the 19th century. It can be documented that both Crom- 
well and Robespierre, as well as many of their colleagues, were 
radicalized by the events of their day. For example, neither was a 
republican before their respective revolutions commenced. De 
Tocqueville, writing after 1848, also minimized the power of indi- 
viduals to act as precipitators of revolution. 


Revolutions accomplished by means of popular risings are generally 
longed for beforehand rather than premeditated. Those who boast of 
having contrived them have done no more than turn them to account. 
They spring spontaneously into being from a general malady of men’s 
minds, brought suddenly to the critical stage by some fortuitous and 
unforeseen circumstance. As to the so-called originators or leaders of 
these revolutions, they originate and lead nothing.*? 


Scattered throughout the nineteenth century there are relatively 
small numbers of individuals like the Frenchman Blanqui, Russian 
exiles and terrorists, and of course the German Karl Marx who are 
full-time revolutionaries. But it is only towards the end of that 
century and the beginning of the next that increasing groups of bona 
fide professionals appear on the scene. Interestingly, most of them 
come from countries where there are few outlets for legal political 
activity, especially of a left-wing variety. Autocratic monarchies had 
the largest number of revolutionaries, while twentieth-century politi- 
cal democracies had hardly any to speak of. Wilhelmian Germany, 
with its truncated parliamentary system, had fewer than anyone 
would have thought. Unless we postulate a theory based upon Rus- 
sian and then Chinese national propensities for spawning revolu- 
tionaries, we will have to conclude that these are more apt to be 
produced in societies in which the political channels of expression are 
blocked. 

No study to date has been able to convincingly demonstrate that 
there is a certain personality or character type which is especially 
conducive to the demands of a revolutionary period. The so-called 
‘‘oedipal’’ theory, as previously noted, contains too many shortcom- 
ings to be given serious credence. More recently, Bruce Mazlish has 
discovered a revolutionary type who embodies asceticism, since his 
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‘few libidinal or loving ties to individuals’’ have been displaced onto 
the abstraction of revolution. Puritanical to the core, this type then 
emerges as the “‘revolutionary ascetic.’’ But after almost 250 pages 
we discover that only Lenin fits this description; Mao, we are told, 
achieves the ideal imperfectly ,*° which is to be expected from a man 
with three wives, the last of whom was a movie star. Yet even for 
Lenin the case is not well documented, since many of the clinching 
arguments are based upon second-hand accounts or hostile secondary 
sources.*!' Lenin, it is true, was single-minded, devoting his entire 
life to carrying out a revolution. His self-denial of certain pleasures, 
however, was the result not of unconscious defenses, but of a con- 
scious decision on his part. We know, for example, that he liked to 
listen to Beethoven’s music and to play chess, but decided that these 
activities would divert him from his primary objectives. Where 
consciousness enters the picture it becomes difficult to speak about 
the displacing of libido, which would result from unconscious 
mechanisms. In effect, all Mazlish has succeeded in doing is to 
illustrate how Lenin deferred gratification in order to attain a goal 
which he deemed desirable. 

Participants in revolutions display all kinds of manifest styles. The 
French Revolution produced both a Robespierre and a Danton, while 
the English juxtaposed the Puritan Cromwell with the fun-loving 
Henry Marten.** For every revolutionist with a punishing superego, 
one can be found who has a lax one.** Given the diversity of origins, 
traditions, cultural configurations, childrearing practices and life 
experiences which have been responsible for influencing people who 
play active parts in revolutions, it becomes clear that generalizations 
about particular personality types are self-limiting, ahistorical and 
clinically unsophisticated. 

There is a final problem with psychohistorical studies of revolution 
which will be mentioned only briefly here, because a full-scale 
discussion of its nature would be tangential to this paper. Biographies 
of famous leaders sometimes fall into the trap of exaggerating their 
subject’s importance. Psychohistorians run a bigger risk because they 
try to show how a leader’s personal life influences major historical 
events. Thus they start off with an assumption about the great man 
theory of history, but without establishing the premise under which 
they operate. To cite one example: Lucien Pye adheres to the great 
man theory when he writes: *‘In the case of Mao Tse-tung there was 
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no defined role for him to fill; rather, his own personality created his 
own roles and thereby shaped Chinese history.’’** Undoubtedly the 
extent to which leadership determines trends in history is a difficult 
one to estimate, and unraveling the issue would complicate the 
psychohistorian’s task. But it should be confronted before the disci- 
pline proceeds further. 

The only psychohistorian who has dealt with this matter directly is 
Erik Erikson. In fact, he has constructed an entire theory around 
creativity and innovation connected with the great man’s struggle for 
his own identity. Erikson finds change in history resulting both from 
the leader’s needs and from his ability to carry the historical process 
along with him. Since his particular conflicts are derived from his 
own period and culture, his solution greatly affects his contempo- 
raries as well as future generations.*° In Erikson’s words, ‘The great 
man is the person with a particular life history which, as I say in 
Young Man Luther, can resolve his own identity only by resolving 
that of others too. By doing this for a communality, he becomes a 
leader and becomes great in the eyes of others.’’*° 

By giving a special psychological twist to the great man theory, 
Erikson has developed a hypothesis which is quite suggestive and 
therefore warrants further investigation. He, of course, has made a 
convincing argument for the thesis in the short studies and two 
full-length biographies that he has written. On the surface, the prop- 
osition that a leader’s solution of his own identity solves the needs of 
his followers seems to contain an element of truth. However, certain 
' problems suggest themselves. Erikson assumes that the great man’s 
psyche is somehow linked with the common identity of a large group 
of his countrymen, and this is, of course, hard to document. His view 
also entails a deterministic interpretation of events by assuming that 
what occurred was desirable, or at least necessary, for a large collec- 
tive: ie., what happened had to have happened. There are too many 
instances of powerful men who have inflicted their own needs on a 
particular nation with destructive results which the people may or 
may not have desired or needed. Any such determination would be 
judgmental; eg., did Idi Amin express Uganda’s collective identity? 

Erikson’s theory about the great man is illustrated in his book on 
Gandhi, a work of unusual sensitivity and depth. No other work of 
psychohistory dealing with a modern revolutionary approaches its 
achievement. We would do well to conclude this paper with a brief 
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discussion of Gandhi’ s Truth, with the purpose of trying to determine 
the ingredients of its success.*” 

Recognizing a basic proposition of ego psychology, that the possi- 
bilities for adaptation of psychic structure can differ in varying kinds 
of societies, depending upon the reality that is encountered ,** Erik- 
son sees Gandhi’s life style as both comprehensible and justifiable 
within his Indian context. Erikson therefore rejects simplistic ex- 
planations of Gandhi’s inner dynamics. He focuses instead on the 
methods by which Gandhi dealt with adult crises. In fact, Erikson 
employs an original construct, generativity, whereby people of mid- 
dle years come to define their life plan and their responsibilities. 
These adult years have the advantage for the researcher of being 
better documented than are the earlier ones, but Erikson was also 
fortunate in having at his disposal an extremely frank and confession- 
al autobiography. Moreover, there were numerous contemporaries 
and former associates of Gandhi who could be interviewed about 
their personal recollections. The word *‘truth’’ in the title might also 
be applied to the openness and integrity of the author’s approach, 
because Erikson is honest regarding his motives and responses to his 
subject. Moreover, his self-awareness stands in striking contrast to 
the unacknowledged countertransference of many psychohistorians 
as described above. A real person emerges from Erikson’s pages, 
rather than a series of jargonized typologies. What he has to say about 
Gandhi is based upon a thorough analysis of presented material, and 
not upon conjecture. 

Erikson’s accomplishment is to make an outstanding leader of his 
people comprehensible, in terms of his personal struggles, his special 
milieu and the particular time in which he lived. It was Gandhi's 
genius to combine his personal solutions with that of his country. 
Like most innovators Gandhi was a complex human being, and 
Erikson recognizes this essential point. In his desire to present a 
thorough understanding, the diverse aspects of the story are inter- 
woven so that we appreciate both the traditional Indian culture and 
Gandhi’s uniqueness. The reader witnesses the origins of the new 
strategy of militant nonviolence as it develops out of the experiences 
of Gandhi's life, personal, cultural and political. Because the book 
builds up to a particular event, the first employment of passive 
resistance in India, it possesses dramatic movement, combining 
narrative skills with a perceptive analysis of a high order. 
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One does not have to agree with all the different interpretations 
offered and conclusions reached in Gandhi’ s Truth to appreciate its 
value as a specimen of psychohistory at its best. Erikson has not only 
demonstrated the potential richness of psychohistory, he has set high 
standards for the field. The criticisms of some recent psychohistorical 
studies of revolutionaries contained in this paper are offered in the 
hope that future work will build upon the foundation established by 
Erikson. 
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ty, 1954, passim. 

+3 Tentative examples of the latter would be Karl Radek and George Zinoviev. See Warren 
Lerner, Karl Radek, Stanford, 1970 and E. H. Carr, Socialism in One Country, Vol. 1, 
Baltimore, 1970, p. 171. 

* Pye, op. cit., p. 8. 

+5 Robert Jay Lifton, ed., Explorations in Psychohistory, New York, 1974, p. 36. 

Ibid., p. 243. 

47 Gandhi's Truth, New York, 1969. 

+8 Heinz Hartmann, Ego Psychology and the Problem of Adaptation, New York, 1961, 
passim. It goes without saying that social psychologists are also aware of the role played by 
societal and cultural factors. 
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This paper proceeds from a question which has been asked many 
times and, without doubt, will be asked for many years to come: Why 
did the magnificent German Bildungsideal fail to keep in check the 
forces of the netherworld, allowing them to assume control and to 
produce the cataclysms and holocausts of the twentieth century? 

Specifically, the paper addresses the questions of whether there 
has been a transformation of the German Bildungsideal since its 
inception during the Goethezeit and what roles were played in that 
transformation—as far as it went—by the factors of individual auton- 
omy and personal obedience. Though I was struck by Stanley Mil- 
gram’s findings! of the universality of man’s inclination to obey 
properly legitimized authority, I have long been inclined to share the 
view of those who see some societies as more afflicted by the fateful 
tendency to submit than others, and that German society particularly 
has tended to produce a mentality that finds the illusion of autonomy 
in submission.” 

A look at the German notion of Bildung as it evolved during the 
Klassik and at the interplay of the ever present aspiration towards 
autonomy and the need to submit to collective forces should provide 
the standard against which the transformed Bildungsideal of later 
periods may be measured. It stands to reason that this prolegomenon 
can only deal selectively with manifestations of the German Bil- 
dungsideal at various stages. Therefore, only a selective few influen- 
tial German writers deemed particularly important in the formulation 
of the Bildungsideal will be examined here; although reference will 
be made in the conclusion to the Bildungsideal presented to the 
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‘‘lower orders’ in popular education, a full treatment of the entire 
topic evidently must await a later date. 

Before a definition of the ideal governing German Bildung—that 
is, the formation of the person—may be undertaken and the factors of 
autonomy and obedience in its transformation may be examined, a 
few qualifying questions and comments are in order. To begin with, 
there is the question of whether there ever was one definable Bil- 
dungsideal and, if so, who shaped it. Here it seems good to remember 
that any given ideal was bound to change with time and that its 
general acceptance at any given time depended on many factors. The 
lasting fame of outstanding individuals of any given epoch tends to 
promote reductionist thinking, projecting current notions of their 
views into the past and obscuring the role played by men long 
forgotten. 

Among other questions that come to mind is that of who, at any 
given time, shared in the presumed Bi/dungsideal, how it was com- 
municated, and how it was received. Of particular relevance here are 
the intermediaries who, in a society that has been characterized as 
‘*Volk ohne Buch,’’* depended on the literate, especially the elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers, to communicate the Bildungs- 
ideal as they perceived it.* It stands to reason that not only the 
personal circumstances and prejudices of individual teachers, but 
also bureaucratic pressures and the overall socio-economic and polit- 
ical conditions had a bearing on the ideal that eventually reached the 
awareness of the larger public. The quality and the extent of the 
general awareness and acceptance of a given Bildungsideal at any 
time, therefore, can hardly be documented concretely. 

At best, then, the notion of a Bildungsideal, like that of *‘national 
character,’’ is a slippery concept, to be treated with extreme caution. 
Notwithstanding these perils, the historian reconstructing the past 
cannot afford to overlook those standards and ideals instrumental in 
shaping value systems that appear to have had fairly broadbased 
acceptance at given times, certain as he may be from the outset that 
clearcut definitions will be difficult to come by. 

In the case of Germany, the temptation was great to hypothesize 
the relationship of individual autonomy and personal obedience in the 
evolution of the Bildungsideal clearly in terms of a transformation 
from stress on the former to emphasis on the latter. Even a cursory 
preview of the literature made the author of this paper aware of the 
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fact that the ‘*from—to’’ hypothesis, though valid as Fragestellung, 
must be differentiated with great care. If there is a German Bildungs- 
ideal generally accepted to this day, it is the one generated during the 
age of Goethe, that is, the period extending over the last third of the 
eighteenth and the first third of the nineteenth centuries, encompass- 
ing Sturm und Drang, Klassik, and Romantik. Before the age of 
Goethe, men might have been learned—gelehrt—but they were not 
gebildet.° Defining Bildung in 1929, at the moment before the ulti- 
mate loss of German innocence, Der Grosse Brockhaus clearly 
linked it to the three figures of Goethe, Schiller, and Pestalozzi. 
Bildung then meant a value-orientedindividualpersonality, a certain 
universality and richness of being acquired through the familiarity 
with and appreciation of cultural treasures, and ‘‘totality, that is an 
inherently rounded and firm character.’*® The Goethezeit, not only in 
the eyes of Hermann August Korff, its most eloquent interpreter, but 
also in the eyes of a sharp critic of German culture such as Friedrich 
Nietzsche, is not considered as an historical epoch in the traditional 
sense. Rather, it is viewed as the cradle of German culture transcend- 
ing history, as the reincarnation of the classical home of all human 
Bildung, ancient Greece.’ A period of cultural creativity transcend- 
ing historical chronology, then, the Goethezeit in turn gave rise to a 
transcendent Bi/dungsideal, which was in a constant state of tension 
with its carriers, the German bourgeoisie, except for those of its 
members for whom the tension was relieved through the experience 
of art.* Suspended between this ideal of ultimate human autonomy 
through the unversalizing and harmonizing experience of art, and the 
constraints of a bourgeois existence increasingly tending towards the 
capitalist division of labor and its consequences, the German Bil- 
dungsbiirger from the beginning vacillated between the aspiration to 
autonomy and the need to submit to the demands of society. This 
tension is discernible in the writings of the great shapers of the 
German Bildungsideal as well as in the testimony of the generations 
affected by it. 

Standing at the doorstep of Goethe’s realm Lessing, in his Die 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts, sketched the outline of the 
Bildungsideal that was to emerge during the Goethezeit. Examining 
the moral and intellectual evolution of mankind, Lessing singled out 
the people of Israel as God’s chosen instructors of humanity. Linking 
education and revelation by calling for the ennobling of faith through 
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reason, Lessing early on detected the conflict between autonomy and 
obedience in the shaping of humankind.’ Calling ‘‘heroic obedi- 
ence’’ the Jewish people’s willing subordination to God’s will, Les- 
sing made clear that obedience to the revealed work enlightened 
human reason, as human reason, in turn, at once enlightened His 
revelation.'° Integrating Christianity’s gospel truths with the spirit of 
the Aufkldrung, and challenged and chastised for it severely by 
contemporary critics, Lessing set up standards of education that 
focused on moral autonomy and eventually were to define the param- 
eters of Bildung. 

Herder, too, acutely perceived the delicate balance of obedience 
and freedom in the formation of the perfect man: ‘*. . . ‘obedience 
paired with freedom, embraced by the notion fatherland,’ . . . the 
blossom burst forth: blessed phenomenon of nature called Greek 
freedom . . .”’'' Herder sharply rejected eighteenth-century abstrac- 
tions and generalizations of knowledge supposedly valid for all 
mankind and serving no one. He understood the tradition of Greece as 
a national ideal, to be emulated by modern nations in order to satisfy 
again those ‘‘singular needs’’ from which each and every kind of 
genuine Bildung always rose and to which it always returned. Casti- 
gating the creators of a ‘‘paper culture’’ grasping for the ‘‘withered 
laurel of vanity’’ which is ‘‘dust and ashes tomorrow,’” he declared 
them unable to carry out the great and divine task of shaping 
humankind.'? Asking pointedly, ‘‘what, then, oh singular man, art 
thou, with your notions, abilities, and contributions,’’ he responded 
that ultimately, the individual is nothing, the whole is everything 
war dass ich nichts, das Ganze aber alles sei.’*) When he 
exclaimed, ‘ “What an achievement, in which the shadows of so many 
nations and epochs are reflected, colossal figures almost without 
point of view and direction, so many blind tools, all acting under the 
illusion of freedom and yet not knowing what or wherefore, unable to 
grasp anything and yet eagerly taking part, as if this anthill were the 
universe . . .”’ he was overwhelmed by the insignificance of the 
individual and the meaninglessness of his presumed autonomy, and 
yet he never ceased to advocate the assertion of that autonomy— 
though a mere tool in divine hands—in each ‘‘fragment of life.’’!* 

In his essay on the aesthetic education of man Schiller brilliantly 
depicted the tension between necessity and freedom inherent in each 
individual and reflected in his relationship to the state.'* Speaking of 
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man’s relationship to society, Schiller complained ‘*we subject our 
free judgment to her despotic views, our feelings to her bizarre 
customs, our will to her temptations; only our arbitrariness we main- 
tain in the face of her sacred rights . . . Culture, far from bringing us 
freedom, causes with all the abilities she fosters within us only a 
need; physical restraints close in ever more frighteningly, so that the 
fear to lose stifles even the fiery drive for betterment, and the maxim 
of suffering obedience is regarded as the supreme wisdom. . .”’'> 

Novalis, to whom ‘‘the highest task of Bildung was to take hold of 
one’s own transcendent self, to be at once the ‘I’ of its ‘I’, . . . for 
without a perfect understanding of the self one never will truly 
understand others,‘*'® did not lose sight of the essential roles played 
in human life by obedience and autonomy. Contrasting, in a memor- 
able passage of ‘*Die Christenheit oder Europa’’ the political forces 
at work in the old world and the new—engaged in a struggle with 
each other—and calling for the regeneration of true Christianity as 
the force of peace in the world, he spoke eloquently of the *‘joy of 
obedience,”’ on the one side, and of the *‘delight of liberty,”’ on the 
other.'’ If, on balance, the organic whole appears to have been more 
important to Novalis than individual autonomy,'* the same may not 
be said of Jean Paul. Though his sense of independence was not 
always that of the fierce fighter, but one of withdrawal or of the 
detachment of satire, he made clear his commitment to autonomy ina 
world dominated by obedience. Pleading, in his autobiographical 
reflections, for methods of education fostering independent study, he 
lamented: ‘*But this is how people are, up through the ranks of all 
offices; they do not care to make free spirits out of enslaved 
machines, to demonstrate thereby their creativity, control, and 
capacity to act; rather, they believe to reveal these powers when they, 
on the contrary, are able to line up with and crochet onto the intellec- 
tual superengine an in-between engine, and yet others, to which to 
link the very last, so that in the end there appears a mother-doll who, 
in turn, is able to lift a doggie—all of it merely stitchwork of the same 
dollhouse master. God, purely free, will raise only the free; the devil, 
purely unfree, prefers to dwell among his kind.’*!® 

Fichte’s concept of Bildung as national education, on the whole, is 
linked to German nationalism by textbook authors. Not unreasonably 
so, there is a tendency to stress the authoritarian vein.”° Though there 
cannot be any doubt that Fichte’s impact, intended or not, was 
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‘*Machiavellian,’’ his work shows him to have been devoted to the 
fostering of individual autonomy. This is particularly true of his 
Reden an die deutsche Nation. To Fichte, the essential task of the new 
education is *‘the art to shape the man’”’ (*‘die Kunst der Bildung zum 
Menschen’’).*! Though he may have shocked his contemporaries 
when he spole of the ‘‘destruction’’ of ‘‘free will’’ and of its *‘dis- 
solution in necessity,’’*? he made clear that that necessity is the 
ultimate source of freedom, the motor of the individual’s productive 
imagination and thus of informed autonomy.”* He clearly differenti- 
ated between obedience out of love for order and out of fear of 
punishment,”* and he understood liberality as a moving away from 
the slave mentality.2*> He was persuaded that the love of fatherland, 
for which he pleaded, could be attained only if men were first 
educated to Miindigkeit—autonomy.”° That is why he was so taken 
by Pestalozzi’s educational philosophy and, though not blind to its 
shortcomings, incorporated it into his plan for a national educational 
system.”’ To Fichte, obedience was to be induced by the joy caused 
by the teacher’s approval of the student’s work, making possible even 
the most difficult tasks.7* The essential ingredient in the formation of 
the man and thus the essence of autonomy, to him, was the fostering 
of the urge to mutual respect: ‘‘Unmiindigkeit,’’ the lack of auton- 
omy, is revealed when one’s standard of self-respect rests outside of 
oneself: autonomy is attained when one has learned to find the 
standard of self-respect in oneself and wants to be respected by others 
only insofar as they have made themselves worthy of being respected 
in turn.*? Autonomy, thus, is the ultimate purpose of education and 
subordination is self-control, obedience to moral mandates based on 
insight.*° If the state temporarily must serve as Vormund, its guard- 
ianship is a qualified one only, that of a caretaker on behalf of a higher 
power serving all of humanity.*! 

The harmonious interplay of human autonomy and obedience to 
the higher self represented by the state received its full religious 
expression in Schleiermacher’s influential On Religion: Speeches to 
its Cultured Despisers: *‘a new man arises, a peculiar nature. . .”’ 
which ** . . . consists in the peculiar unity of the abiding conscious- 
ness that is linked to that first moment, and in the peculiar relation to 
it which every later moment preserves.’ For Schleiermacher, indi- 
viduality and the whole are mutually explanatory and identical.*” 
Individual autonomy is fulfilled in the union with the supreme being. 
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Fichte’s plans and Schleiermacher’s notions were given more 
practical expression by Wilhelm von Humboldt. He perceived the 
mission of his ministry, the ‘‘Sektion des Kultus und Unterrichts,’’ to 
be ‘‘unusually extensive; it embraces at the same time the moral 
formation [Bildung] of the nation, the education of the people, the 
instruction requisite to the mastery of the various trades in the coun- 
try, the refinement of which the upper estates are in need, and the 
fostering of scholarship at universities and academies.’’** His mis- 
sion consisted of *‘the difficult task . . . to render the nation inclined, 
and to keep it inclined, to obey the laws, to remain attached with 
unbreakably loyal love to their sovereign, to be moderate, moral, and 
religious in private life, to be engaged in productive activity and, 
gladly foregoing petty and frivolous amusements, to be devoted to 
serious endeavours.’’** This state of affairs could only be attained if 
there were to be a clear and definite perception of duties transformed, 
preferably through religiosity, into emotional commitment. Advo- 
cating the integration of religiosity and well organized education, he 
insisted that all of society, not only the young, ought to be exposed to 
the new Bildung.*° Humboldt’s stress on strengthening the sense of 
duty in the less privileged of society by means of a carefully designed 
curriculum*° must not be viewed as a departure from the humanistic 
ideals of his earlier years.*’ Proposing an educational system in 
which each man, even the poorest, was subject to the fullness of 
human formation, in which each intellectual individuality would find 
its due and its place, and individual growth would be paced in 
keeping with individual capacity, readying each and every one to 
enter everyday life, Humboldt is anything but an elitist. And his 
perception of individual autonomy is clearly linked to that of the 
individual’s place in society with its inevitable constraints.** 

Heinrich von Kleist who, in his Katechismus der Deutschen, in the 
passion of the moment, indeed did a disservice to the many in need of 
becoming aware of individual autonomy,*’ elsewhere made clear his 
commitment to individuality. Devising, tongue-in-cheek, a plan for 
an ‘‘academy of depravity’’ (Lasterschule), he reassured his readers 
that “*. . . the child is not made of wax, suitable to be shaped by 
human hands into any conceivable form: it lives, it is free, it carries 
within itself an independent and unique capacity for development and 
the pattern anticipating all internal growth.’’*° 

This selective but, hopefully, representative survey of attitudes 
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towards autonomy and obedience in the articulation of the Bildungs- 
ideal by figures of the Goethezeit, then, reveals a rather solid ba- 
lance. This harmony between individual aspiration and awareness of 
the collectivity, most consistently and magnificently demonstrated in 
the body of Kant’s and Goethe’s works, but not discussed for reasons 
of space in this exploratory paper, was the heritage left to the German 
people by its most creative generation. A perceptive appreciation of 
their work, and of the transition from Klassik to Romantik, is found in 
the writings of Heinrich Heine. 

Heine, whose Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in 
Deutschland and Die romantische Schule are veritable treasure troves 
for anyone examining the German Bildungsideal, unerringly focused 
on its creators and destroyers.*' Paying tribute throughout to the 
shapers of the classical German Bildungsideal, particularly Lessing, 
Herder, Kant, Goethe, Schiller, and Fichte,*” he also provided the 
modern reader with an incredible prediction of what was to come 
from the destructive forces that were being generated at the same 
time. Writing in 1834 and declaring the German philosophical revo- 
lution as completed with the work of Hegel, he turned to an indict- 
ment of the burgeoning school of Naturphilosophie: 


. . . Naturphilosophie, which has borne most magnificent fruits in 
some areas of knowledge, particularly in the natural sciences, in other 
areas has produced the most pernicious of weeds. While Oken**, the 
most genial of thinkers and one of the greatest citizens of Germany, 
discovered his new world of ideas and inspired German youth for the 
primordial rights of man, for liberty and equality, woe!, at the same 
time Adam Miller taught the stall feeding of people in accordance with 
the principles of Naturphilosophie. Simultaneously, Herr Gorres 
preached the obscurantism of the middle ages, in keeping with the 
view of Naturphilosophie, that the state is merely a tree and, in its 
organic structure, must also have a stem, branches, and leaves, which 
again corresponds so nicely to the corporate hierarchy of the middle 
ages; and, at the same time, Herr Steffens** proclaimed the law of 
philosophy in accordance to which the peasant estate is differentiated 
from that of the nobility in that the peasant, by nature, is destined to 
work without enjoyment, whereas the noble is entitled to enjoy with- 
out working. .. . 


Notwithstanding ** . . . such saddening foolishness of philosophical 
excesses,’’ Heine considered German philosophy 
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. . an important enterprise, concerning all of humankind, and only 
our most distant descendents will be able to decide whether we are to 
be chastised or praised for working out first our philosophical revolu- 
tion before turning to the political one. . . . But do not fear, German 
republicans; the German revolution will not turn out any milder be- 
cause it was preceded by Kant’s Critique, Fichte’s transcendentalism 
or, for that matter, Naturphilosophie. These doctrines have caused the 
development of revolutionary forces which only wait for the day to 
break into the open to fill the world with terror and admiration . . . For, 
if the Kantian’s blows are forceful and firm because his heart is not 
constrained by traditional reverence, and Fichte’s disciple courageous- 
ly faces any danger because danger has no real existence for him, the 
adherent of Naturphilosophie terrifies because he aligns himself with 
the primordial forces of nature, enabling him to conjur up the demonic 
forces of ancient Germanic pantheism, arousing in himself that urge to 
fight found in the ancient Germans, not fighting to destroy, nor 
fighting to win, but merely for fighting’s sake! Christianity, and that is 
its most beautiful achievement, has somewhat softened that brutal 
Germanic urge to fight, but could not destroy it, and when once the 
taming talisman, the cross, is broken, the wildness of the old fighters 
will rise again, the senseless berserk anger of which the Nordic poets 
sing and say so much. . . . The German thunder . . . will come, and 
once you hear its sound, as nothing has resounded in world history, 
you will know: the German thunder at last has reached its aim. With 
that sound eagles will fall dead out of the skies, and the lions in the 
most distant deserts of Africa will pull in their tails and hide in their 
royal caves. A play will be performed in Germany compared to which 
the French Revolution might appear as a harmless idyll. . . . 


Admonishing the French to ‘‘beware,’’ he continued 


. .. you have to fear more from liberated Germany than from the entire 
Holy Alliance with its Croats and Cossacks.*° 


Though Heine was bitterly critical of religion, the ‘identical twin of 


hypocrisy,’’*° and lamented the ‘‘dog’s devotion’? (Hundedemut) 


and angel’s patience induced by Catholicism, making it the most 
proven pillar of despotism,*’ he never lost sight of the need to tame 
the excesses of autonomy by the tempering force of wholesome 
obedience. His striking comparison of German and French patriotism 
makes clear where he finds the proper balance between autonomy and 
submission. 
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The patriotism of the French consists in the warming of the heart, 
which is expanded and broadened by this warmth, so that it embraces 
with its love not only the next of kin, but all of France, the whole realm 
of civilization. The patriotism of the German, on the other hand, 
consists in his heart becoming more narrow, shrinking like leather in 
the cold, so that he hates the foreign, so that he will be no longer the 
cosmopolitan, no longer the European, but only a narrow German. 
There now we have the idealistic rascality given system by Herr Jahn; 
there began the shoddy, plump, unwashed opposition to a spirit which 
is the most magnificent and sacred achievement of Germany, against 
that humanitarianism, against that general fraternization of man, 
against that cosmopolitanism always cherished by our great minds, 
Lessing, Herder, Schiller, Goethe, Jeal Paul, by all men of Bildung in 
Germany .** 


As the nineteenth century progressed, the pressures of economic 
life and social strife, reflected in political change, made it ever more 
difficult for the cultured German to arrive at the synthesis of /ndi- 
viduum and totality attained by the great minds of Goethe’s genera- 
tion. However, what Dahrendorf called the ‘‘nostalgia for synthe- 
sis’’*? did not decline; rather, it produced a myth which was to cause 


untold frustration. While outstanding individuals still managed to 
keep in perspective the relation of /ndividuum and totality, autonomy 
and submission,” there was also a growing awareness of the negative 
effects of broadening Bildung, lamented by Nietzsche: **Die 
allgemeine Bildung ist eben die Barbarei’’*' (‘General Bildung, for 
that matter, is barbarism’’). Rather than promoting autonomy, the 
striving for harmony increasingly became a burden, resulting in 
Fromm’s ‘‘escape from freedom.”’ 

This exploratory examination of the role played by the factors of 
autonomy and obedience in the transformation of the German Bil- 
dungsideal in the work of selected German writers indicates that the 
burden of the tension between them was always present, but that 
genuine Bildung, possessed by the few, could hold the balance. 
However, a look at the Bildung envisioned and provided for the 
‘‘lower orders’’ in the course of the nineteenth century reveals a 
consistent stress on subordination and obedience. Rudolf Schenda 
made this clear when he cited the ode celebrating ‘‘duty’ and *‘obedi- 
ence’’ as the citizens’ primary virtues, sung by the children at the 
1811 Ravensburger Kinderfest.°? Schenda concluded that the reading 
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German bourgeoisie was fed, throughout the nineteenth century, the 
principles reenforcing the ‘‘obedience structures.’’*? The inclination 
of the German people to obey willingly properly established authority 
was documented by Rolf Englesing, notwithstanding the fact that he 
found the German workers’ intellectual standards higher than those 
of workers in England and France.** Of course, as Engelsing makes 
clear, the workers of France and England were ahead of their German 
counterparts in their ‘‘awareness of liberty and political sense.’’*° 

All along, Unterordnung, or Einordnung, subordination and in- 
tegration of the individual into the larger whole, was the ideal of 
popular education, and Loyalitdtssicherung, the securing of loyalty 
through the induced acceptance of the inequities of life. al~ays was 
high on the agenda,” Bildung, rather than becoming ie key to 
freedom, as the slogan of 1848 had it,°’ became the reward for 
political docility.°** 

A preliminary survey seems to show that the high ideal of German 
Bildung did not deteriorate with time, but that it was co-opted all 
along to preclude political autonomy by providing the illusion of an 
elevated culture capable of alleviating the burden of life. One might 
say, the German Bildungsideal was not transformed, it was ill- 
conceived in terms of its capacity to equip the individual to function 
in an ever more complex political and socio-economic environment. 
The idealized individual autonomy aspired to in German Bildung was 
no match for the forces compelling obedience and subordination, 
necessitated by the integrating pressures of nationalism and the mar- 
ket economy.*’ Perhaps Heine was wrong when he castigated himself 
and his contemporaries for criticizing the ‘‘infertility’’ of Goethe’s 
word, the emphasis on art in Germany which was its consequence, 
**having a quietizing effect on German youth which worked contrary 
to the political regeneration of our fatherland.’’*®° All too aware of 
man’s feet of clay, the shapers of the German Bildungsideal raised 
autonomy to the sublime, leaving to the mundane mere obedience. 
Instead of the aspired-to total man, we were left with a fatefully split 
personality. 


Notes 


' Stanley Milgram, Obedience to Authority: An Experimental View, (Harper & Row, New 
York: 1974), and The Individual in a Social World: Essays and Experiments, (Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co., Reading, Mass.: 1977). 
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? George L. Mosse long ago observed that ‘Fascists everywhere spurned existing social and 
economic systems in favor of an irrational world view which sought both individuality and 
belonging at a new level.’* But he also made clear that ‘‘the flight from reality which was the 
final result of the crisis of German ideology took a specific form in that nation,’’ suggesting that 
the unique German repudiation of rationality and progress, rooted in the volkish ideology, 
culminated in the fusion of individual autonomy and collective consciousness envisioned by 
C. G. Jung (George L. Mosse, The Crisis of German Ideology: Intellectual Origins of the Third 
Reich, (Grosset & Dunlap, New York: 1964], pp. 312, 316). Jung, who called obedience a 
**primordial instinct,’* observed: *‘The self is empirically in a condition we call unconscious in 
our three-dimensional world. What it is in its transcendental condition we do not know. So far 
as it becomes an object of cognition, it undergoes a process of discrimination and so does 
everything emanating from it. The discrimination is intellectual, emotional, ethical, etc. That 
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Some Arguments in Support of the 
Socratic Thesis That There Is No 
Such Thing As Weakness of the Will 


Richard E. Hughen 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 72701 


When a person commits a crime or any other act generally accepted 
as being bad or wrong, is it ever the case that the person committing 
the act knew that it was wrong and yet committed the act anyway? It 
seems that individuals frequently do perform such actions. We have 
all known (or heard of) individuals, for example, who are obese and 
yet cannot resist the second helping of dessert, although they readily 
admit in no uncertain terms that it is wrong for them to indulge as 
such. Another example might be one who commits a crime and then 
claims that he or she did not know what came over them, i.e., they 
knew the criminal act was wrong but they could not help themselves. 
In these and many other cases, the person involved will often say that 
he or she knew better, but, for some reason or other, committed the 
act anyway, that is, it would be said that they acted contrary to their 
better judgment. This has been described as a weakness of the will, 
and in the case of serious moral decisions would be described as a 
moral weakness, and a person whose behavior fits this description is 
an incontinent person. In the dialogue, ‘*Protagoras,’’ Socrates 
argues that there is actually no such thing as weakness of the will. The 
actions that are generally regarded as resulting from a weakness of 
will are instead, he says, a consequence of ignorance. 

In this article I will argue in support of the Socratic Thesis that 
there is actually no such thing as an akrates (an incontinent person) 
and that those actions normally described as acts of incontinence are 
actually caused or affected by an absence of sufficient knowledge to 
act properly (moral ignorance). | will also argue that the alleged 
akrates in describing his or her incontinent act frequently equivocates 
in the use of the word better or best, and at other times there appears to 
be an obvious self-contradiction. I will take three situations that 
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involve certain actions that would normally be described as acts of 
incontinence, and show how the Socratic Thesis can quite readily 
explain the behavior of these alleged akrates. Let us first briefly 
examine the Socratic Thesis regarding incontinence by a considera- 
tion of some of the relevant passages in the dialogue, ‘*Protagoras.”’ 

One of the central issues in the ‘‘Protagoras’’ is Socrates’ assertion 
that there is a unity of the virtues: temperance, courage, justice, and 
holiness. Each of the virtues possesses a common element, which 
yields a kind of unity and this element seems to be knowledge or 
wisdom. If wisdom is sufficient for virtue as Socrates seems to have 
maintained, then the existence of incontinence becomes an untenable 
thesis. Socrates realized that the masses disagreed with his assertion: 


But | expect you know that most men do not believe us. They 
maintain that there are many who recognize the best but are unwilling 
to act on it. It may be open to them, but they do otherwise; whenever I 
ask what can be the reason for this, they answer that those who act in 
this way are overcome by pleasure or pain or some other of the things I 
mentioned just now. 


In his discussion with Protagoras, Socrates develops the thesis that 
incontinence is essentially ignorance by tentatively accepting that 
which might be considered the paradigm example of incontinence, 
namely, the actions and decisions of the hedonist. The rationale 
seems to have been that if Socrates could demonstrate the validity (or 
at least applicability) of his thesis in the paradigm case of inconti- 
nence, then his thesis must at least be seriously considered. If Soc- 
rates’ arguments are convincing, then he has moved one step closer to 
convincing Protagoras that knowledge or wisdom is the unifying 
element of the virtues. 

Socrates takes the case of the hedonistic individual who is over- 
come by the desire for food, drink, or sex. These things, Socrates 
suggests, although pleasant, if carried to the extremes can result in 
harm to the participant, such as disease or even death. Socrates notes 
that these things are considered evil because of their negative con- 
sequences and not because of the pleasure they bring.* By the same 
token, physical training, doctor’s treatment, diet and the like are 
considered good not in virtue of the resulting pain and agony in the 
short term, but because they lead to health, bodily well-being, and 
generally to future pleasures.* This line of reasoning might lead one 
to accept the hedonistic view that evil is pain and that the good is 
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pleasure, although it does not actually follow from the above discus- 
sion that pleasure is the only good or that it is identical with the good. 
Socrates tentatively accepts the hedonist position for the sake of the 
argument, and then develops an argument to demonstrate that even 
under the auspices of hedonism there is actually no such thing as 
incontinence. The argument is essentially a reductio ad absurdum. 
1. The hedonist (and perhaps the akrates) chooses x over y 
knowing that y is better than x because he is overcome by the 
pleasures of x. 
2. For the hedonist, evil is pain and gocd is pleasure, so if y is 
better than x then y yields more pleasure than x. 
3. Therefore, the hedonist chooses x over y knowing that y 
yields more pleasure than x because he or she is overcome by 
the pleasures of x. 

The hedonist seems to contradict himself if he claims to be an 
akrates. It might appear that the hedonist can escape this dilemma by 
maintaining that the pleasures of x are qualitatively superior to the 
pleasures of y. If this were the case then one should not claim that y is 
better than x, but instead that x is better than y, so the decision and 
resulting action (choosing x) would not be an act of incontinence. The 
above argument could be expressed in terms of good or evil, pleasure 
or pain, but in each case the conclusion is the same, namely, no one 
willingly avoids the greater pleasure (or the good), nor willingly 
accepts the greater pain or evil. As Socrates suggested: 


Then it must follow that no one willingly goes to meet evil or what he 
thinks to be evil. To make for what one believes to be evil, instead of 
making for the good, is not, it seems, in human nature, and when faced 
with the choice of two evils no one will choose the greater when he 
might choose the less.* 


Socrates believed that those actions normally described as inconti- 
nent—such that one is overcome or mastered by pleasure—is in fact 
nothing more than ignorance. **To act beneath yourself is the result of 
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pure ignorance; to be your own master is wisdom. 

If the hedonist is the paradigm example of the akrates then perhaps 
one must accept the Socratic Thesis that there is no such thing as an 
act of incontinence. If one accepts the Socratic Thesis, then it is 
without difficulty that one moves to an acceptance of two additional 
facts: one is that wisdom is sufficient for virtue, and the other is that 
knowledge or wisdom is the (or a) unifying element among the 
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virtues. This is, I think, the line of thought that proceeds through the 
‘*Protagoras.’’ However, we should not accept the Socratic Thesis 
too hastily. Perhaps the hedonist is not a good example of the akrates, 
so let us consider three other situations involving behavior that would 
ordinarily be described as acts of incontinence. I will use Donald 
Davidson’s formula of incontinence to illustrate that each of these 
three cases is acceptable and a fairly typical example of incontinent 
behavior. The Davidson formula, by which one can judge or deter- 
mine if an action is an act of incontinence, has three elements. 

In doing x an agent acts incontinently if and only if: (a) the 
agent does x intentionally; (b) the agent believes there is an 
alternative action y open to him; and (c) the agent judges that, all 
things considered, it would be better to do y than to do x.°® 

Let us take the first example and see if it satisfies the Davidson 
formula, and if it does, then see if it compares to the Socratic Thesis. 

How many times have we heard someone who smokes say that 
they know that they should quit smoking—that quitting would be the 
best thing for them to do—but that they just cannot stop. Ina case like 
this, the action (smoking) is intentional, the agent knows that there is 
an alternative open to him or her, i.e., the agent could quit smoking, 
and thirdly, the agent does acknowledge that it would be better to quit 
smoking than to continue to do so. It does seem, at least initially, that 
smokers who question the value of their habit as described above are 
akrates. 

However, we need to examine part (c) of the Davidson formula of 
incontinence (DFI) to explicate the meaning and significance of the 
term *“‘better.’” When one offers the judgment that it is better to do y 
(to quit smoking) than to do x (to continue smoking), what is the 
criterion that one employs in the judgment? Perhaps there are many 
criteria that are employed by individuals at various times; however, 
for our discussion, let me offer several criteria that seem relevant and 
appropriate. 

C,. The best action is the one that maximizes or at least permits 
the gratification of my immediate desires. 

C,. The best action is that which yields the most beneficial 
results for me in the long run. 

C,;. The best action is that which my friends (or my parents, 
loved ones, etc.) would have me to do. 
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C,. The best action is that which people in general would have 
me to do. 

C;. The best action is that which would be the most beneficial to 
people in general if they were in my situation. 

C,. The best action is whatever a wise or good person would do 
in my predicament. 


When a person utters a statement (Sx) such as, ‘‘I know that it 
would be better for me to quit smoking than to continue, but I am 
going to keep on smoking anyway,”’ the statement is much more 
complicated than it may appear initially. The first part of the state- 
ment should be understood in terms of one or more of our judgmental 
criteria, such as: 

‘*T know that others (friends, parents, loved ones) think that it 
would be better for me to quit smoking.” 


OR, 


‘*| know that in the long run I will wish that I had quit smoking.”’ 
But the second part of the statement (Sx) employs C,, which indicates 
that the individual rejects the other considerations expressed in the 


judgmental criteria C, through C, in favor of his or her immediate 
satisfaction. The person at this point lights up a cigarette and then 
burns all but C, with the match that lit the smoke. 

According to the DFI, an akrates must judge, all things consid- 
ered, that what he or she is doing is not the best possible action. 
What is meant by the expression ‘‘the best’’ is not unambiguous. We 
have noted that there are at least six different judgmental criteria that 
might have been implied by such an utterance. When the smoking 
akrates lights up the cigarette, he or she tacitly accepts C, as prefer- 
able to the other judgmental criteria. This could be taken as support 
for the Socratic Thesis, in that the problem with the smoker in this 
case was ignorance—ignorance of the value of the opinion of others, 
or ignorance of the significance of future considerations—but it was 
not merely weakness of the will. Perhaps the example of the smoker 
akrates is not as forceful as it might be in that smoking might be 
considered a kind of disease. Let us try an example of a weak-willed 
individual regarding financial needs. 

Jim Jones was having awesome financial difficulties and decided 
to rob a bank. He robbed the First National Bank and was caught an 
hour later when his car ran out of gas. Jim revealed to the arresting 
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officers that he knew his actions were wrong but that he robbed the 
bank anyway. This seems to be a case of incontinence in that Jim 
knew in his heart that he was doing something wrong, but he just 
could not help himself. However, the Socratic Thesis is not refuted so 
easily. We need to examine exactly what Jim meant when he said that 
he knew it was wrong to rob the bank. Did he mean that he knew that 
others would disapprove? Did he mean that he knew, or was afraid, 
that he would get caught? We cannot be certain exactly which 
criterion was employed by Jim, but we can be certain of one thing, 
and that is that if Jim really believed that it was wrong for him to rob 
the bank, then he would not have done so. In other words, the fact that 
Jim did rob the bank indicates that, regardless of his statement to the 
police, he did in fact, at the time of the commission of the crime, 
believe that the best thing for him to do was to rob the bank. If we 
reconstruct Jim’s statement in light of the foregoing discussion, we 
obtain, ‘‘] knew that the best thing to do was not to rob the bank, 
however, I knew that the best thing to do was to rob the bank.’’ The 
assertion is self-contradictory unless there is an equivocation in the 
usage of the word ‘‘best.’’ This indicates the strength of the Socratic 
assertion that there is, in fact, no such thing as incontinence, in that 
when a person acts intentionally, he or she acts in the light of some 
imagined good (as Aquinas suggests) although he or she may believe 
that others disagree with the action. 

Jim’s behavior can also be understood in light of a distinction 
between conceived values and operative values. Conceived values 
are the things that people believe in and openly confess but do not 
necessarily act upon. Operative values are those values that result in 
preferential behavior and are thus a fairly unambiguous indicator of a 
person’s value system. Jim’s behavior clearly indicates that he pre- 
ferred to be a wealthy crook rather than one of the virtuous poor, 
regardless of what he might have said. As it is sometimes said, 
actions speak louder than words.’ 

Aristotle suggested that there are two types of incontinent be- 
havior. *‘Of incontinence one kind is impetuosity, another weakness. 
For some men after deliberating fail, owing to their emotion, to stand 
by the conclusions of their deliberation, others because they have not 
deliberated are led by their emotion . . . .."* The two examples that we 
have examined have been related to a weakness of the will. Let us try 
an example of incontinent behavior that is the result of impetuosity, 
and see if the Socratic Thesis will fail on this count. 
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Sue Smith drove her new Pontiac GTO to the grocery store for the 
first time. She was careful to_park well away from the other vehicles 
to avoid the scratches caused by the doors of adjacently parked cars. 
Just as Sue started to get out of her car, an old model pickup truck that 
apparently was used to haul pigs to the market began to pull into the 
parking space beside her. The driver carelessly scraped the bumper of 
his truck along the side of Sue’s new car as he pulled into the parking 
space beside her. Sue was outraged! She grabbed a coke bottle that 
she was going to return for deposit and hit the guy smack in the 
middle of the forehead. A little later, a bystander said that he heard 
Sue tell the police as they carried her away that she knew it was wrong 
to hit the guy but that she just could not help herself. Sue’s explana- 
tion of her behavior is generically similar to St. Paul’s description of 
some of his actions. *‘] don’t do the good I want to do; instead, I do 
the evil that I do not want to do. If I do what I don’t want to do, this 
means that no longer am I the one who does it. . . .""? What Sue meant 
when she said she could not stop herself from using the bottle as a 
weapon was perhaps that in a sense it really was not she (her real self) 
that acted. She was, as it is sometimes said, beside herself. 

In his dialogue, *‘Phaedrus,”’ Plato offers a metaphor of the human 
soul that might explain how Sue (and St. Paul) could act as if she was 
not totally in control of herself.'° The metaphor describes how the 
human soul is like a chariot drawn by two horses, one white, the other 
black. The white horse is one in possession of temperance and 
modesty, it is a good and honorable steed; but the black horse is not so 
good; it is impetuous and is easily overcome by the passions, espe- 
cially lust. Could the akrates, in this case, be described as one who 
permits or allows the black horse to have its way? Not exactly; the 
charioteer in the allegory tries to keep the unruly steed under control 
but sometimes fails because the black steed is so strong and so 
persistent. When Sue used the bottle to hit the truck driver, she (the 
charioteer) knew that the best thing to do was to let reason (the white 
steed) prevail, but she (the charioteer) could not prevent herself (the 
black steed) from throwing it. 

According to the Davidson formula of incontinence (DFI), it is not 
at all clear that the Platonic metaphor of the chariot represents a 
situation that would be described as incontinent, and accordingly, it 
may be that Sue’s action should not be described as an act of 
incontinence either. In order for an act to be accepted as an act of 
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incontinence, the DFI requires that the act be intentional, that the 
agent realize that there are alternatives and finally that the agent judge 
that it would have been better not to have performed the said act. Did 
Sue (the charioteer) intend to throw the bottle or was it Sue (the black 
steed)? It seems that Sue (the charioteer) did realize that there were 
alternatives, but that Sue (the black steed) did not know or care if 
there were other alternatives. In light of the above complications, 
should Sue’s action be described as an act of incontinence? Perhaps 
one could argue the affirmative by noting that many individuals— 
who find themselves in a suituation where one feels the black steed 
attempting to take control of the chariot—do have the power (will- 
power?) to constrain the black horse in favor of the white one. A 
person who does not restrain the black steed (his or her passions, 
emotions including anger) is a weak-willed individual and could be 
described as an akrates. The weakness of the will does not refer 
merely to the latest action on the part of the akrates, but instead it 
could be argued that willpower is developed over a period of years, 
primarily by the formation of the appropriate habits. It could be 
concluded that Sue’s throwing the bottle and the charioteer’s inability 
to control the team of horses have resulted from previous unbridled 
acts of incontinence, and are, therefore, acts of incontinence them- 
selves. 

The above analysis, however, does not spell out the demise of the 
Socratic Thesis. When a person develops poor habits over a number 
of years, it could be argued that one does so as a result of ignorance. 
The individual is ignorant of what is the best policy to follow, 
ignorant of the importance of developing habits that lead to accept- 
able consequences in the long term, or ignorant of the value of the 
wisdom and advice of others. So in this case, as in the previous cases, 
that which seems initially to be a weakness of the will can easily be 
understood as a weakness of the mind, namely, ignorance. 

It seems that the Socratic Thesis, that there is no such thing as an 
akrates, must be recognized as a viable alternative to the ordinary 
view. Although it cannot be claimed that we have proven that Soc- 
rates was correct, we can surely claim that the Socratic position can 
be argued consistently and comprehensively, and those who argue for 
the existence of incontinence frequently contradict themselves or 
commit the fallacy of equivocation in their arguments. In the dia- 
logue, “*Protagoras,’’ Socrates was searching for a unity of the 
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virtues and he argued that knowledge or wisdom represented the 
common element. Perhaps he was right. 
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The Philosopher’ s 
World Model Reviewed by: 


Archie J. Bahm Ronald Podeschi 

Westport, Connecticut: Cultural Foundations of Education 
Greenwood Press, 1979 University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
295 pp.; $22.95 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 


This book addresses the question posed by the title of its first chapter: 
**The Human Predicament. Can Mankind Survive?’’ Its author, Professor- 
Emeritus of Philosophy at the University of New Mexico, answers in the 
affirmative—if we adopt a philosophy on a world scale. 

I do not know Professor Bahm, but I do know (and admire) a few retired 
academics who do not retire, who continue to write and teach in some way, 
frequently with a mission-like fervor. I also admire academics, old or 
young, who attempt like Bahm to integrate the disciplines of knowledge and 
to make them relevant to contemporary society. Drawing heavily upon its 
author’s experiences, The Philosopher’ s World Model courageously brings 
philosophy head to head with the urgent problems of the world—all within a 
context of futuristic literature and models coming from various disciplines 
and parts of the globe. 

Although appreciating these strengths, I have to say that the book would 
be more accurately entitled, ‘One Philosopher’s World Model,”’ or **An 
American’s World Model.’’ Professor Bahm is emphatic about analyzing 
philosophical presuppositions, but he does not dig deeply enough into his 
own assumptions. The world model which is presented, argued and some- 
times preached is rooted in his philosophy, and these roots are largely of 
North American vintage. 

Bahm, who spent two sabbaticals in the orient, does call for a meeting of 
Western and Eastern minds. “‘It is too late in history to achieve another 
primarily Western synthesis of the magnitude and ingenuity exemplified in 
the Augustinian and Hegelian synthesis. Now we need a new world wide 
synthesis, incorporating Asian as well as Western riches, into a more 
complicated but still integrated world philosophy’ (p. 84). A reader may 
tell what this philosopher wants in such a world model by what he rejects as 
much as what he advocates. Rejecting a South American model, he argues: 
“‘it fails to recognize the evils of obsolete and false religious beliefs and 
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practices’’ (p. 36). ‘*The kind of philosophy we need should be humani- 
tarian, humanistic, scientific, comprehensive, adequate, and quantum- 
leaping’’ (p. 95). 

Rather than wanting to reject, Professor Bahm tries to synthesize varying 
viewpoints in the world. However, underlying his syntheses lies a basic 
philosophical rejection. Very early in the book, he rejects *‘current efforts to 
understand our predicament . . . pertaining to population resource consump- 
tion, maldistribution, overkill armaments, and pollution’? because they 
**have failed to penetrate the depths of faulty philosophical presupposition 
.... The absence of a willingness to use scientific methods in understanding 
the nature of values and obligations is in itself a major cause of our crises and 
our inability to propose intelligent solutions’’ (p. 4, italics mine). 

From then on, the author surfaces and resurfaces, again and again, his 
fundamental faith in science answering philosophical questions. *‘The phil- 
osophical method and the scientific method are the same in general and I will 
spend no time here developing details’’ (p. 63). He believes in ethics as 
applied science. *‘A set of hypotheses can be formulated in such a way. . . 
that they can be tested by means of scientific experiments to questions about 
the ultimate nature of ethical behavior’ (p. 158). And this then means 
ethical experts. “‘How many people consult a professional ethicist when 
they are faced with a difficult ethical question’’? (p. 81). 

Bahm’s epistemology is lodged in a traditional interpretation of American 
pragmatism, which he openly credits and praises. *‘Knowledge results from 
being confronted with problems, formulating hypotheses about what will 
solve the problem, efforts to test the hypotheses, and retention of successful 
hypotheses for future use’’ (p. 106). Shadows of John Dewey! Like Dewey, 
Bahm’s basic assumption is that the social sciences can and should follow 
the successful model of the natural sciences. Although Bahm admits that 
objectivity is itself a subjective attitude and that science is not value free, he 
still comes down from the philosophical mountain top with the strong belief 
that objective science is the best way of achieving the necessary understand- 
ing to cope with life’s problems. Religions in the world, which are not doing 
the job that is needed, should be investigated through inductive science 
for what is essential for a world religion. ‘*But I observe that all religions 
have one thing in common: concern for ultimate values. . . . Concern for 
ultimate values should have a central place in our quantum-leap system 
gestalt’’ (pp. 192-93). 

If values are to be determined ultimately through scientific method, one is 
ultimately left with a metaphysical circle, the kind which encircled Dewey 
as well. It is not the philosophical circle that bothers me. I do not believe that 
one can prove a philosophy. A proposed world model, however, should be 
more pluralistic than solely basing itself on objective social science. A more 
appropriate epistemological path could be found through another American 
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**pragmatist,’” William James, rediscovered by contemporary philosophi- 
cal and sociological phenomenologists. James argued for an epistemology 
of multiple human realities, in which the scientific attitude is only one of 
many ways of understanding in a world filled with what he called **subuni- 
verses’’ of meaning. Whereas Bahm views Greek science as static, obso- 
lete, a problem of the past and a faulty presupposition, an admirer of James, 
William Barrett, in contrast, longs for the pluralism of the ancients in his 
1978 book: 


Greek science . . . remained relatively pluralistic. It still harbored at its core the 
notion of surrender to phenomena rather than their coercion. By contrast, 
modern science is characterized by its pursuit and resolute employment of 
method . . . a method that looks past the phenomena, in the Greek sense, so that 
it may attain mastery over nature by its own instruments. (The Illusion of 
Technique, pp. 322-23). 


Another recent book, Mind and Nature, by the anthropologist Gregory 
Bateson, also points to a significant contrast with Professor Bahm. Bateson, 
whose 1979 book attempts a synthesis of the social and natural worlds and is 
subtitled, *‘A Necessary Unity,’’ emphasizes ‘‘the patterns which con- 
nect.”’ Similarly, Bahm, whose favorite verb is ‘‘interdepend,’’ writes: 
**. . . until our conceptions and our methodologies reveal actual unities 
inherent in complexities, they remain inadequate’ (p. 119). Science alone, 
however, is inadequate for Bateson, who describes the presupposition that 
Bahm never uncovers: *‘Science Never Proves Anything.”’ 


As a method of perception—and that is all science can claim to be—science, 
like all other methods of perception, is limited in its ability to collect the 
outward and visible signs of whatever may be truth. Science probes; it does not 
prove. (Mind and Nature, p. 30) 


Objective social science as philosophical superpower, then, is the pri- 
mary problem that I have with Bahm’s American world model. Although he 
argues its universality, he admits once, when reacting to an African model, 
that the author *‘may condemn my perspective as American rather than as 
global. To a certain extent he would be correct’ (p. 45). Bahm would be 
more correct if he said to a /arge extent. From his first words in the book 
(“‘Crises, Crises, Crises’’), he views the world in terms of problems. And 
where there is a problem for an American, there is a solution, which can be 
found through rational thinking. Although the author states that he is not 
utopian and problems are complex and difficult, the book is layered through- 
out with American optimism, faith in progress, the perfectability of human 
nature, and of course, the future. 

At the center of American value patterns is individualism. Bahm calls his 
brand ‘luxuriant individualism,’’ an enlightened self-interest which is to 
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erase dichotomy between the individual and the society. Although I find 
myself leaning toward the self-interest/altruism synthesis which he builds, 
our assumption about human nature underlying this social ethic still starts 
with the individual self—an integral assumption of American culture. As 
Bahm explains in one of the many times he quotes from his own publica- 
tions: *‘Acts are right because they are intended to produce the best results 
for one’s self in the long run’”’ (p. 169). In contrast, most people in India do 
not make our kind of distinction between the self of others and one’s own 
self. Bahm’s self/society synthesis reminds one of Dewey’s concept of 
social democracy through “‘intelligent’’ individual citizens. Like Dewey, 
Democracy and Science are inseparable paragon values for Bahm. I am not 
inclined to argue with democracy; however, to place it in the same envelope 
with either scientific method or individualism (old or new) is to place it ina 
cultural envelope. Dewey was prescribing essentially for the American 
society with his philosophical anthropology, not the world. 

There is much in Professor Bahm’s direction that we need to work toward 
as a world society, especially his emphasis on economic and political 
interdependence. But, in his creative plan to achieve such interdependence, 
his model of democracy assumes a base of science from which arises a 
knowledge elite who make the policy decisions. **Those who qualify them- 
selves to understand issues regarding policy questions for decision can 
demonstrate their understanding by taking a test prepared especially for this 
purpose before voting. Those who pass the test have their vote counted 
immediately; votes of those who fail are not counted’’ (p. 230). One can 
only ask: Who will be the test makers? What will be their assumptions? 

Democracy implies a diversity of beliefs and the working out of com- 
promises in the midst of that diversity. As a late colleague of mine, a 
political warhorse, used to say, *‘Politics is the distribution of values.”’ 
Bahm wants to resolve conflicting assumptions, supposedly philosophically 
and democratically. What underlies my difficulties with his model is the 
synthesis that he does not make: the tie between philosophy and culture. To 
dissolve philosophical differences is to dissolve cultural differences. We do 
not have to go far, just to Old Mexico, to find assumptions about human 
nature, knowledge and reality very different from our own. The Mexican 
philosopher and poet, Octavio Paz, captures the cultural/philosophical 
synthesis: 


. . . the solitude of the Mexican . . . is very different from that of the North 
American, who wanders in an abstract world of machines, fellow citizens and 
moral percepts . . . the North American wants to use reality rather than to know 
it. . . North Americans want to understand and we want to contemplate. They 
are activists and we are quietests; we enjoy our wounds and they enjoy their 
inventions . . . we believe that sin and death constitute the ultimate basis of 
human nature. . . . (The Labyrinth of Solitude, pp. 20-24) 
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The Philosopher’ s World Model argues for a melting pot. At its core, it is 
an assimilation model. This need for similarity may well be another of our 
American characteristics in spite of (or because of} our national history of 
diversity. The author is clearly not suggesting the scientific utopia of 
Skinner. However, in spite of his warnings against scientific reductionism, 
he is closer than he realizes with a philosophical/cultural reductionism. In 
spite of my differences with the author (and because of them), and because 
of the importance of the topic which he addresses with urgency and 
academic courage, I recommend a reading of your own. 
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A Secular Humanist 
Declaration Reviewed by: 


Paul Kurtz David C. Snelgrove 
New York: Prometheus Oklahoma City Public Schools 

Books, 1981 541 Greenvale Road 
40 pp., $1.95 paper Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73127 

Secular humanism is not a dogma or a creed. There are wide differences 
of opinion among secular humanists on many of the issues raised by the 
declaration, but the declaration seeks to enunciate a basic set of principles 
around which a humanist consensus can be formed. 

Secular humanism sees modern civilization as being threatened by forces 
antithetical to reason, democracy, and freedom. Dogmatic and authoritarian 
religions, cults of personality, occult and paranormal beliefs have shown a 
renewed vitality in the past decade. These movements are based on man’s 
difficulty coping with contemporary life. 

Humanism, the this-worldly centered concern for the happiness and well 
being of the species in this existence, has its origins in the naturalistic and 
materialistic philosophies. The humanist accepts the scientific view of the 
world with man as a part of nature, capable of solving the problems of his 
existence through reason and science. 

Humanism opposes determinism, fatalism and predestination, adhering 
to the belief that man while conditioned by the past and existing social 
milieu, possesses genuine freedom of behavior within an ethical system 
based on the values of life experiences and positive regard for others. The 
good life is attained through the combination of personal development and 
satisfaction from activities for the good of all people. 

The basic assumptions and convictions by which we live are always to be 
questioned in accordance with the methods of science. An open, democratic 
society is necessary if the social and political use of reason and science is to 
be realized. Democracy, peace, and a high standard of living for all people 
are the goals of secular humanism. 

The declaration covers a set of principles that would enable societies to 
fulfill the goals of the humanist philosophy. Each principle stands as a social 
goal and may be accepted or rejected on its own merit. 

1. Free Inquiry. The tolerance for diverse opinions and beliefs is the 
basis for continued development in all human endeavor. The process 
of exchange of opinion is a fertile ground for the development of 
ideas. No laws or customs should be allowed to limit that process. 

. The Separation of Church and State. The hegemony of one set of 
beliefs over all others is abhorrent for the humanist. Only a pluralistic 
society that allows free expression of all views guarantees the possi- 
bility for continued development. 
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. The Ideal of Freedom. A humanistic society and life style depend on 
the free activity and expression of each of its members. Only restric- 
tions necessary in the interest of the public should be imposed and 
then only to strengthen the entire structure of human rights. 

. Ethics Based on Critical Intelligence. The goal for ethics is the 
development of autonomous and responsible individuals on the basis 
of critical reason. Personal and social relationships are not God based 
but related to objective standards of human conduct that allow for the 
happiness of each person in the social context. 

. Moral Education. The public schools should be responsible for 
inculcating the young with the morals of the society. Wherever 
possible the growth of moral awareness should be encouraged. Reli- 
gious indoctrination for the young is inappropriate. 

. Religious Skepticism. Humanists are skeptical about religious and 
supernatural phenomena. The universe as a dynamic product of 
natural forces is to be understood by scientific inquiry, not divine 
intervention and revelation. 

. Reason. Rational methods are the only meaningful ways to develop 
knowledge and test truths. Principles and knowledge are tentative by 
nature and in constant need of modification and correction. There is 
no substitute for the cultivation of human intelligence. 

. Science and Technology. The most reliable understanding of the 
world comes through the scientific method. The sciences provide us 
with knowledge; we must be wise enough to apply that knowledge to 
its most appropriate use for the improvement of the material well- 
being of all people. 

. Evolution. Fundamentatlists are on the offensive against evolutionary 
theory. Evolution, like any other scientific concept, is at once verifi- 
able and changing, answering our questions yet being modified 
constantly in light of new discoveries and insights. To substitute a 
religious concept based on faith for a scientific concept based on 
empirical evidence undermines the role of science in the process of 
education. 

. Education. Learning and socialization are occurring increasingly 
outside the institution designated for the purpose. All media now 
influence the development of the young. Only a highly developed, 
systematic educational system will be able to replace the misdirected 
influences and low standards of the electronic and printed media of 
contemporary society with the development of critical intelligence 
necessary in today’s world. 

As principles of social life, the Secular Humanist Declaration is certainly 
worthy of the time. What is disturbing is the thought that this kind of 
document is necessary at all; that in 1981 we must continue to express the 
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hope for the realization of the inherent worth and dignity of the individual in 
this life and seek answers to the eternal questions of justice and human 
rights. 

There are more examples of democratic society today than ever before in 
the history of the human race, but even in the most affluent of contemporary 
societies are found people who live at the level of biological subsistence. 
The issues addressed in this declaration have troubled the greatest minds of 
the past 2500 years. One can only view the slow process of change from 
ideal to real as at best a mixed set of priorities that places other values above 
the quality of life of all persons. 
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Drawing on the Right 
Side of the Brain Reviewed by: 


Betty Edwards Jo A. Leeds 
Los Angeles: J. P. Tarcher, Department of Art 
Inc., 1979 University of North Carolina at 
207 pp., $8.95 paper Greensboro 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 27403 


Since 1961 when Dr. Roger Sperry, working with split-brain patients, 
demonstrated the dual functions of the two hemispheres of the human brain, 
and subsequently when Dr. Robert Ornstein and others corroborated these 
findings in normal individuals, left-brain/right-brain theory has seemed to 
hold great promise for application in education. But for all of this seeming 
promise, little of the theory has as yet found its way into classroom practice. 

There are obvious reasons for resistance to so promising an approach to 
learning. The theory states that the left hemisphere of the brain handles 
verbal, rational, sequential and mathematical aspects of thought, while the 
right hemisphere engages in intuitive, spatial, visual and emotional types of 
thinking. Educated people of the Western world tend to be highly left-brain 
dominant and little trained in right-brain functioning. Effective application 
of dual hemisphere brain theory to education would call for a basic value 
change in approach to curriculum content. What would courses in intuitive, 
spatial, visual and emotional thinking look like? Some such courses have 
long been offered as electives in schools. They are called *‘the arts’ and are 
routinely considered of secondary importance to the curriculum. 

It is not surprising that one of the few books to have come out concerning 
direct application of dual hemisphere brain theory to a specific kind of 
educational practice should be a book on the teaching of drawing to left 
hemisphere dominant people, or in other words, to people who (think they) 
can’t draw. Betty Edwards’ Drawing on the Right Side of the Brain has sold 
in unprecedented numbers for a book on such a subject, and has been widely 
acclaimed by teachers of art who have used it as a guide in teaching. 

In an attractive and well illustrated format, Betty Edwards explains the 
manner in which the verbal left-brain must be stilled and the right-brain 
intently focused on the visual field during the act of drawing. Artists have 
always done this. They learn it first from natural bent, or ‘‘catch’’ the correct 
attitude by watching other artists at work. This ability to focus with visual 
rather than verbal intent, which is not unlike a state of meditation, is then 
increased through the experience of constant practice. All ‘‘speech- 
thought’’ is absent from the mind during the act of visual thinking, which is 
what effective drawing is. This is the secret behind the ‘‘talent’’ for drawing 
which seems so mysterious to the non-artist. 
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The book sets out a series of practical drawing exercises by which the 
learner may begin to train his visual and spatial thinking hemisphere to this 
kind of focus. Some of the exercises in the series may well have been 
invented by Ms. Edwards, but most, like the blind contour drawing and the 
positive-negative space drawing exercises, have long been used in art 
schools for drawing practice. Artists knew they worked as straining exer- 
cises without knowing exactly why. 

What Betty Edwards does is to set the exercises clearly within the theory 
of right-brain function training. It is the theory itself that breaks through the 
magic myth of *‘talent’’ and frees the beginning learner to draw. **I have not 
been born with talent, therefore, I can never learn to draw,”’ is the block 
penetrated by the theory. The student begins to understand that his ability to 
draw is lying dormant in one little-trained side of his brain. He is then shown 
systematic exercises by which the latent visualizing power of the left-brain 
may be drawn forth. 

Betty Edwards teaches drawing at the California State University in Long 
Beach. Her book contains some astonishing examples of the drawing prog- 
ress made by her own students in a one-semester drawing course. One of my 
colleagues and I have been using Drawing on the Right Side of the Brain asa 
guide in an introductory studio art course for non-art majors for the past three 
semesters. The practical results in the students’ increased ability to draw, 
which in effect is an increased ability to see, has delighted and surprised us. 
Previously when we tried to teach these same classes to draw using the same 
kinds of exercises in the absence of the theoretical reasons for doing them, 
the students became easily discouraged and made little progress. Clearly it is 
the act of working within the understood theory of dormant left-brain 
training, as well as the understanding that what is to be mastered is a certain 
state of mental focus, that makes this method of teaching so effective. 
Students who grasp these ideas make rapid progress in the visual thinking 
skills which are developed in the act of learning to draw. 
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Education in the Technological 
Society: The Vocational— 
Liberal Studies Controversy Reviewed by: 
in the Early Twentieth Century 
Fred D. Kierstead 
Arthur G. Wirth Educational Foundations 
Lanham, Maryland: University University of Houston at 
Press of America, 1980 Clear Lake City 
272 pp; $18.75, $10.50 paper 2700 Bay Area Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 77058 


The author of this book believes that much of the controversy today about 
the meaning and purpose of education can be traced back to the historical 
development of vocational education in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. This reprint from a 1972 Intext book is a valuable resource 
for understanding the still-contested argument whether vocational training 
should be considered *‘education,’’ or whether there should be a caste 
separation between liberal education and vocational training. Wirth con- 
tends that there is still a great demand for skill development, but technologi- 
cal demand should never replace human needs and constant re-evaluation of 
social self-determination. Liberal studies should be, in the author’s analysis, 
an integral part of vocational education, much in line with the Deweyan 
perspective. 

A particularly useful portion of this work is not only the history of the 
liberal-vocational debate, but also the development of two main philoso- 
phies within the industrial education movement in the early twentieth 
century. The Snedden-Prosser *‘efficiency’’ approach to vocational educa- 
tion did as much to separate liberal studies from vocational education 
(training) as any other group. To Snedden, the purpose of education for the 
**rank-and-file’’ must meet the test of utility, it must ‘‘fit’’ the child into the 
world of production, and must provide an alternative to apprenticeship (seen 
as too cumbersome, inefficient, and time-consuming). Snedden and Prosser 
believed what would make this country great would be a work force geared 
to industrial needs. The ‘‘privates of industry’’ must be prepared with an 
**industrial intelligence’ and **consumer education’’ so that the *‘captains 
of industry’? can outdo other world markets. 

Dewey’s experimentalism was the other *‘vocational’’ philosophy in the 
period. Contrary to the Snedden-Prosser efficiency model, Dewey believed 
that development of an industrial intelligence would only increase the 
dualisms of mind and body, worker and owner, job and life-purpose. 
Dewey, like Wirth, believed that meaning-making must be an integral part 
of vocational education. **Vocation’’ to Dewey was intelligent action— 
finding consequences and alternatives in social context. Hence, the *‘back to 
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people’’ movement (return of active participation, a faith in human under- 
standing, and social meliorism) developed as another alternative in the 
industrial education movement. 

The final portion of this book describes some of the programs the author 
thinks are praiseworthy. All of them incorporate liberal studies into voca- 
tional programs—an element Wirth thinks is essential for intelligent control 
of technology. To this author, technology is not the enemy, but the unbri- 
dled growth of technology for growth’s sake could be disastrous in terms of 
human lives. 

This book could be used as a supplemental text in the history of American 
education, philosophy of education, and in programs dealing with vocation- 
al education. I would not recommend it as a required text because of its 
limited scope. It is well worth the effort, and is a good example of how 
historical precedent can aid in the understanding of contemporary issues. 
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In his introduction, Billington points out that his is a ‘‘story not of 
revolutions, but of revolutionaries: the innovative creators of a new tradi- 
tion. The historical frame is the century and a quarter that extends from the 
waning of the French Revolution in the late eighteenth century to the 
beginnings of the Russian Revolution in the early twentieth. The theater was 
Europe of the industrial era; the main stage, journalistic offices within great 
European cities. The dialogue of imaginative symbols and theoretical dis- 
putes produced much of the language of modern politics’’ (p. 3). 

Through brilliant portrayals of the clashing cast of characters that popu- 
lated this centuries-long drama, he shows how two of the three ideals of the 
French Revolution—equality and fraternity—split apart and became the 
founding tenets of two separate revolutionary traditions. The first, equality, 
became the base for the vision of a transnational society free of class 
distinctions; while the second, fraternity, did the same for the vision— 
always more powerful and popular—of the nation and its brotherhood of 
blood. Both had their spokesmen, heroes and madmen, philosophers and 
adventurers; and both degenerated from their original dream of transcen- 
dence and glory to their twentieth-century denouements in totalitarian 
tyranny. 

This panoramic history shows the dynamic role of symbols and songs as 
well as the surprising origins of words like ‘‘communism.”’’ The scene 
moves from the cafes of Paris to the opera houses in Italy and on to a 
technological institute in St. Petersburg. The key actors comprise such 
forgotten figures as Bonneville, Barmby, and Radchenko alongside the 
more familiar Saint-Just, Marx, and Lenin. Billington also shows dozens of 
secret revolutionary brotherhoods and orders: Illuminati, Philadelphians, 
numerous variants of (and spin-offs from) Freemasonry, Sublime Perfect 
Masters, Auguste Blanqui’s Society of Seasons, Irish Fenians, Italians 
Carbonari, the Polish League of Scythebearers, the German League of 
Outlaws (which metamorphosed into the Communist League for which 
Marx and Engels wrote their Manifesto). In this respect, Billington is at his 
best when giving us a unique account of the impact of Freemasons in 
politics—a phase of history which is nearly universally neglected by histo- 
rians, and telling us also about the secret signs, the exotic and colorful and 
sometimes menacing rituals, and the psychosexual (as well as political) 
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bonds. He is especially good when informing us how the rise of revolution- 
ary movements in the first half of the nineteenth century was directly related 
to the development of a new class of intellectuals in continental Europe. This 
new class created original systems of thought which may be called ideolo- 
gies, and eventually developed a new sense of identity (and a term to 
describe themselves) as an ‘‘intelligentia’’ (p. 208). (This historical note is 
quite important since the concept of *‘ideology’’ has entered the American 
academic mentality only in recent decades). 

Music, as a means of social control, is also enriched by Billington. He 
shows how the Marseillaise, the Internationals, and 1.W.W.’s ‘*Solidarity 
Forever’’ (adopted in the 1930’s by the C.I.0.) helped to unify militant 
revolutionaries; how opera, written originally only for the few and rich, 
helped to awaken and excite the mass for social transformation in the 
nineteenth century, and how the performance of an anti-Habsburg opera in 
Brussells in 1830 actually started the revolution which led to Belgium’s 
independence. 

Billington gives us, in addition, a valuable analysis of the evolution of 
modern chauvinistic newspapers and how they grew in the late nineteenth 
century. Many of the innovations used to sensationalize news, interestingly 
enough, originated in America: photographic political illustrations (in the 
New York Daily Telegraph of 1873), linotype (in the German-American 
press of Baltimore in 1885), and a host of devices used by William Randolph 
Hearst after his acquisition of the New York Journal in 1895. (Hearst's 
aggressive patriotism all but created the Spanish-American War of 1898.) 

One of Billington’s central themes is the tragedy of radical creativity 
which appears to be the fate of radical changes—the brotherhoods, the 
ceremonies, the music, the popular journalism and graphics, the patterns of 
fraternity and community; these are very frequently adopted by ruling 
classes which then make use of them as instruments of mass manipulation 
and control, lashing the masses into the ultra-patriotic and chauvinistic 
delirious rages. 

Billington’s concluding remarks in his ‘‘Epilogue: Beyond Europe’”’ 
(p. 509) is worth citing: *‘When a Cuban national revolution came into 
conflict with the imperial power of the first nation to be born in revolution, 
the United States, it attracted considerable sympathy—but more among 
well-fed young students in the overdeveloped West than among the hungry 
in the under-developed world. Utopia for many intellectuals had simply 
returned to a tropical island in the New World—which is where the intellec- 
tuals of early modern Europe had always imagined it might be.”’ 

Billington’s presentation is a nonstop intellectual romp which has assimi- 
lated enormous amounts of history and distilled them into a chronicle that is 
both absorbing and numbingly comprehensive. 
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The editors of this Special Topic Edition believe that education has 
reached a critical breaking-point. The ideas presented by the authors 
reflect this belief. The thoughts they are sharing took courage, because 
of the high probability of error and the elusivity of the ‘‘subject’’ being 
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